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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Wooprow Wirson—This is no time for 
amateurs. 


Ep, Howr—Instead of improving I think 
I shall do worse. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY—Devils 
can be cast out. 


Kerensky —Russia is gathering herself 
for a fresh spring. 

Harorp BricgHousE—Good names are 
cheaper than good addresses. 


Pastor LEHMANN—Germany is the cen- 
ter of God’s plans for the world. 


EMPEROR W1ILIAM—I had been able to 
do my work as a prince of peace. 


Harry EMERSON Fospick—Never again 
will I call any man commonplace. 


CoLoNEL REPINGTON—When I was a boy 
my ambition was to be a juggler. 


THE DUKE or MECKLENBURG—I hope we 
shall secure a great African colonial empire. 


F1IeELD-MARSHAL HINDENBURG—I have 
the right to do what I have the power to do. 


Tue Pore—We have left nothing un- 
done, nothing untried as far as we possibly 
ean. 

Vice-ApMIRAL Sims—The world is wit- 
nessing today the most impressive mani- 
festation of sea power that history has ever 
recorded. 


CROWN PRINCE WILHELM—It is only by 
relying upon our good German sword that 
we can hope to conquer that place in the 
sun which rightly belongs to us. 


CouNT VON BAUMGARTEN — Whoever 
eannot prevail upon himself to approve 
from the bottom of his heart the sinking 
of the “Lusitania,” him we judge to be no 
true German. 


Dr. Ermer E. BrowN—A young college 
man can make his life count more for his 
country by sticking to his present task 
than by rushing off to the recruiting office 
that will bring him soonest to the firing 
line. © . 

PREMIER HUGHES, OF AUSTRALIA—When 
all the nations wish to live freely and in 
harmony and one nation stands out and 
says it won’t do it, all the others must get 
out their grindstones, sharpen their swords 
and sleep with one eye open. 


PREMIER Lioyp GrorGE—There are peo- 
ple who are too apt at one moment to get 
unduly elated at victories which are but 
incidents in the great march of events, and 
the same people get unwholesomely de- 
pressed by defeats which are nothing more 
than incidents. 


Kine ALserT—The relationship between 
our peoples cemented in this time of suffer- 
ing will strengthen confidence, sympathy 
and good-will, and increase the devotion 


of every citizen of the Allied countries to. 


the sacred eause of liberty and justice. 


Proressork SPAHN, OF STRASSBURG—It 
was we who brought into the world the 
idea that the common state life of mankind 
should depend upon a trinity—the right 
of all, freedom for every individual mem- 
ber of the community, and peace as an 
ordered state of civilization: 
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NATIONAL 


issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION eoge and nets ens. better 


roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
SOCIETY 


The August issue of the new National 
Efficiency Quarterly (the second number 
to appear) will be devoted to the general 
subject of “Labor—as Affected by War,” 
under the editorship of Mr. William R. 
Hayward, secretary of the National Eff- 
ciency Society. Many articles of importance 
and value on various phases of labor are 
included in the table of contents. Among 
the expected contributors are: Mr. Henry 
A. Wise-Wood, Mr. €.: EB. Knoeppel, Mr. 
Charles B. Barnes, director, Bureau of Em- 
ployment, New York State Department of 
Labor; Mr. R. A. Sigsbee, employment 
manager, The Emerson Company; Mr. 
W. H. Leffingwell, author of “Scientific 
Office Management”; Mr. Fletcher Dur- 
rell, of the Lawrenceville School; Mr. F. 
W. Witte, of the United States Aluminum 
Company; Mr. ©. L. Close; manager, Bu- 
reau of Safety, Sanitation and Welfare, of 
the United States Steel Corporation; Mr. 
J. B. Densmore, director general, United 
States Employment Service; Major Frank 
B. Gilbreth, and Mr. H. F. J. Porter. 

Forthcoming numbers of the Quarterly 
will discuss Management—Production— 
Transportation—Sales and Selling—Ameri- 
canization—Governmental Efficiency—For- 
eign Trade and other subjects that are 
timely but of more than passing interest. 

A very decidedly quickened interest in the 
work and benefits of the new society— 
which, as announced in The Independent of 
June 15, was recently formed by the amal- 
gamation of the Efficiency Society with the 
National Institute of Efficiency—is_evi- 
denced. by the number of new members 
coming in, the prompt acceptances by 
members of both the old associations, the 
growing list of life members, the good num- 
ber of nominations coming in, by the much 
increased use of the consulting service, and 
by the letters of interested members 
pleased with the combination of the two 
associated groups, and with the outlook 
for an improved and broadened service 
under the present arrangement. 

The society desires and invites the active 
intefest and support of all its members, in 
making known to those likely to join, the 
benefits of membership, in writing articles 
for the Quarteriy and in making sugges- 
tions for increased service to members. 

All members receive for the year the 
National Efficiency Quarterly, and The In- 
dependent, which carries many articles on 
various phases of efficiency. They are en- 
titled to the free service of The Independ- 
ent’s Plan and Purchase Department, for 
information about office equipment, and 
problems of organization and management, 
and to the free use of its Household Divi- 
sion for information on any of the ques- 
tions which puzzle the home-builder, the 
gardener, the community worker, the hortie- 
maker. . wt 
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HE Third Series Twin Six will be 


“4, continued in response to public de- 
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’) mand. It is essentially unchanged. 
}, Our patrons shaped this decision by 


WSs their approval of the latest Packard. 


Packard cars of today are 
identified at once by the 
new fuselage line. Some of 
the best critics say this de- 
sign has set the standard for 
body styles. 


The smoothness and plus- ' 


power of the Twin Six 
engine are even more wide- 
ly known. We believe the 
road ability of this engine is 
matched by what we now 
offer in lines, finish and 
appointments. 


It is true that war has 


CAsk the man who owns one 


cut down the number of 
good cars that can be built. 
And yet in war-time a good 
car is known to be almost 
indispensable to the effi- 
cient man of affairs. 


Every condition of the 
times sets a premium on 
cars of character and lasting 


worth. 


Twenty thousand Twin Six 
owners know the Packard 
as a mode of travel—assur- 
ance of swift and safe trans- 
portation over any road. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


_ DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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© Committee on Public Information, from Western Newspaper Union 
THREE OF THE “FIGHTINEST” 


At the left is Major Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., recently awarded the Croix de Guerre for conspicuous bravery. This photograph was 
taken ata previous award when Licutenant Christian Holmes (center) and Sergeant James Murphy (right) received the Croia de Guerre 
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THE AEROPLANE DELAY 


railroad and every highway leading from the Rhine- 

land to the German front we might sit complacently 
down and count the remaining days of the war. For with 
all her arteries of communication systematically destroyed 
Germany could no longer bring food, ammunition and re- 
inforcements to her soldiers in the trenches. The life blood 
would cease to flow to the front line. This logical strategy 
was perceived over a year ago when an enthusiastic Coa- 
gress quickly appropriated $640,000,000 to make America 
supreme in the air. Fourteen months have since passed. 
What has America received for her money? 

Roughly estimated America has purchased and equipt 27 
flying fields where some 8000 pilots have already learned 
to fly. This is a very creditable showing indeed. These 8000 
pilots have been provided with 10,000 or more training 
machines. This, however, is a private rather than a na- 
tional achievement, for the Curtiss Company, which built 
these aeroplanes, was already prepared to furnish them, 
thanks to the foreign orders which had kept this American 
company alive. 

The much heralded Liberty motor has been designed, con- 
structed, demonstrated and improved. The date of its per- 
fection and standardization is twelve months nearer than 
at the date of the huge appropriation made by Congress. 
This is worth a great deal of money to the nation, for 
ultimately such a motor will greatly simplify our aeroplane 
production program. 

It is a pity, however, that our authorities did not adopt 
the urgent recommendations of our allies and set about 
producing the Hispano-Suize motor of France and the 
Rolls-Royce motor of England while waiting for the Lib- 
erty motor to develop. Such a parallel building program 
would have given us all the aeroplanes we desired by now 
and would have retarded the production of the Liberty 
motor not one jot. 

Somewhere near one-third of the congressional aeroplane 
appropriation was pledged for aeroplanes and training fields 
in Europe. This was a reasonable and wise expenditure of 
the money, but it failed to deliver us aeroplanes because 
of the necessities of France, England and Italy to first 
provide for themselves their own machines. This country 
was to have sent them certain necessary raw materials. 
Many minds and many bureaus were involved and thru the 
gaps between these many bodies our aeroplane deliveries 
slipt. 

Now the money is gone. Many wasted months have passed. 
Under the pressure of the public demand our officials are 
now emerging from their caves of secrecy and admitting 


|: America had enough aeroplanes to bomb hourly every 


that the 20,000 aeroplanes promised by spring diminished 
to one actually delivered. 

We know also that thousands of our pilots are warming 
the benches of their aerodromes here and in France because 
they have no aeroplanes to fly. We know that the pitiful 
handful of aeroplanes now furnished our gallant band of 
flyers in France are “seconds” that can be spared us by 
our allies. We know that our aviators who have offered us 
their lives are risking them upon machines that French and 
British airmen do not care to use. 

The truth concerning our situation is known now to Ger- 
many. What could delight her more than to be assured that 
our stagnation of the past year will continue? 

Truly it would be vastly better if we knew just what 
was going on within our owa aeroplane circles regardless 
of that ancient fetish concerning giving information to the 
enemy which too often serves merely to conceal the omis- 
sions of our own officials. We are now told when ships are 
launched from our shipyards. We are told the number of 
soldiers we have in France and in our home camps. We 
were told we would have 20,000 aeroplanes in France by 
spring, which statement was not believed by Germany but 
was hailed rapturously by our allies—and grievously were 
they disappointed when the truth became known to them. 

Germany has her expert aeroplane constructors in charge 
of her aeroplane production. Fokker,, whose products have 
led the world, is on General von Hoeppner’s staff. In Eng- 
land the production of aeroplanes is in charge of aeroplane 
experts and pilots, not automobile manufacturers and poli- 
ticians. In France veteran aviators. are taken from the 
front and placed in charge of avion factories. The men who 
fly the machines know more about their own science than 
do the politicians. 

Let us then call together our aeroplane brains in America 
and even at this late day begin aright. Except for the Lib- 
erty motor we have sought to copy foreign designs instead 
of originating our own. The fault in this policy is that we 
shall never lead so long as we toddle along three or four 
months behind our competitors—so long as we imitate in- 
stead of originate. 

Our aeroplane talent must be collected, selected, encour- 
aged and utilized. The best constructors in America should 
be sent to the front, where the latest information may be 
quickly and continuously gathered, studied, and cabled home 
to their confreres in the factory. 

America can build aeroplanes. She built the first one. She 
can lead the world as soon as she is given a chance. 

Have we the right men in charge of this program at last? 
Fervently we trust so. But how long must we wait to know? 


THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


\ N & are promised a new railroad ticket. On August 1, 

or soon after, it is said, we shall be able to get mile- 

age books good anywhere in the United States. 
They will contain modern improvements. Coypons will 
provide sleeping car berths, parlor car seats, dining car 
meals, and baggage transfers. Whether they will fee the 
porter in satisfaction of his whiskbroom enterprise we 
have not seen stated. 

This will be immensely convenient, beyond a doubt. But 
its significance is not measured by convenience. The aver- 
age common-sensible American will soon be asking himself 
why a people for two generations and more daily using 
the ‘postage stamp, good on any postal route and to any 
-_part of the United States, has had to wait until the storm 
and stress of war made it necessary for a thing so obvi- 
ous and on all accounts desirable as a unified management 
‘of our railway service. In the transition from private owner- 


ship and divided control to operation under one directing 
head there have been, of course, many annoyances and 
some serious evils, and these will not all disappear at once. 
But as the months go by the public will discover that they 
are nothing by comparison with the waste and discomfort 
of the older system. 

Among the excellent reforms already accomplished we 
have noted these: Freight and passengers are moved from 
point to point over the line that at the moment is least 
congested or otherwise most available; passenger trains 
depart from and come into stations where it is most con- 
venient for the public to get them or leave them; the dog- 
in-the-manger policy of “keeping out” a competing road 
regardlesss of public convenience is, for the time being, at 
any rate, in abeyance. The immense convenience of one 
central ticket office in place of a dozen widely scattered 
has been provided. Purely extravagant luxuries in Pull- 
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man service have been curtailed, and the hauling of half 
empty cars, in particular of great numbers of private and 
special cars, has very nearly been discontinued. At present 
the regular trains are overcrowded, and altogether too 
many passengers, unable to pay the high prices for Pull- 
man comforts, are compelled to stand in the aisles, often 
for long distances. This evil, of course, will be remedied 
to such extent as it can be in wartime, when tracks and 
locomotives must first of all be used for the transportation 
of troops, munitions and imperatively necessary freight. 
On long-distance trains coffee and tea from the dining cars 
are served at suitable intervals to common mortals in the 
coaches, an obvious bit of humanity which the Pullman 
people formerly would not undertake. 

The list of reforms might be made longer and it un- 
doubtedly will be. And among the items will be many yet 
more important than some of those that have been named. 
Hitherto there has been no rational apportionment of cap- 
ital available for making repairs, extensions and improve- 
ments. Extensions in particular have been made with no 
proper regard to commercial necessity or public convenience. 
Roads on which traffic has been heavy have been neglected, 
track and bridges have deteriorated, rolling stock has run 
down, often with consequences of serious accidents destruc- 
tive of property and life. Gilt-edged roads have expended 
extravagantly and often uselessly. Under central control 
improvement funds will be laid out with at least some ap- 
proximation to reasonable requirement and the public wel- 
fare. 

It is not common sense to believe that these changes for 
the better will make no impression upon the practical mind 
of the American public. There are, to be sure, some hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters, particularly among the busi- 
ness classes, who predict that the railroads will go back to 
private control after the war. It is possible that for a time 
they will, because beyond a doubt, when the tension of war 
relaxes there will be a wave of reaction toward old habits. 
But it will spend itself and a counter reaction will set in. 
The economies and conveniences that we are now getting 
used to will be remembered and common sense will assert 
itself. Whether immediately after the war and in continua- 
tion of present arrangements, or after an interval of dis- 
organization, and possibly waste, we shall accept and 
develop the national ownership and the government opera- 
tion of the American railways as our permanent policy. 








INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA 
HALL the Allies intervene in Siberia? France and 
S Italy demand it. England favors it. Japan is doubtful. 
The United States opposes. What are the arguments 
pro and con? 

Those who favor the proposition say: Let an Allied army 
of two or three corps, of which one should be Japanese, 
seize the Siberian railroad and proceed to the Ural Moun- 
tains. Instantly the moderates will rally to this army. The 
Bolsheviks, whose demise is already overdue, will vanish 
into thin air and all Russia will join with these Allied 
troops and renew the war against Germany. 

If this plan is not carried out now Russia will fall under 
complete power of Germany, who is now buying up all 
the Russian guns and arming the German prisoners in 
Russia with them, and who is also employing ignorant Rus- 
sian soldiers to go to fight in Germany for 200 rubles a 
month, paying ‘them in Russian counterfeit bills. 

The argument against intervention runs as follows: The 
instant that the Allied armies penetrate Siberia all the 
Bolsheviks will fall into the arms of Germany, and both 
the Bolsheviks and Germany would spare neither effort nor 
money to invoke the spirit of Russian nationality, so that 
it would appear that the Allies were forcing war-weary 
Russia back into the shambles just to satisfy their capi- 


talistic ambition. Whether this argument would have weight 
with the majority of the Russian people no one can surely 
say, tho it is certain that Russia wants internal peace more 
than anything else. 

Japan, upon whom the brunt of such an offensive must 
necessarily fall, will naturally not act without the full con- 
currence of her Allies. They must be unanimous in such a 
great undertaking as this, for, while it might be easy 
enough to get to Lake Baikal with a small army, it would 
be impossible to proceed as far as the Ural Mountains 
against a hostile Russia without vast military preparation 
and a very large army. 

Nevertheless, the time is approaching when a decision 
must be made. If we do nothing Russia will surely fall 
completely into the hands of Germany. If we intervene the 
same result may ensue. Still, many patriotic and well in- 
formed Russians assure us that Russia is only waiting for 
us to appear, to rise and throw off the German-Bolshevik 
yoke. We had better take the chance. Statesmanship can 
surely find a way to assure Russia that we are her saviors 
and not her exploiters. An eminent Allied Commission pro- 
tected with adequate military force and with plenty of 
money at their disposal for legitimate propaganda could 
surely accomplish this. We must put the pressure again 
on the eastern front. This will save Russia. This will hasten 
the day of victory. 


DR. GLADDEN 
N the death of Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D., at 
[ cote Ohio, on July 2, in the eighty-second year of 

his age, the country and the Christian Church lose 
one of the greatest leaders and bravest soldiers of con- 
science. 

Richly endowed as speaker and writer, Dr. Gladden for 
the past two generations has wielded an influence second 
to few in the land by his service as teacher to all the 
churches as to their civic duties and their fellowship of 
union. 

In his death the last link that binds the old Independent 
to the new is severed. Dr. Gladden served as religious 
editor of The Independent from 1871 to 1875, immediately 
succeeding Beecher and Tilton and only ten years after the 
departure of Drs. Bacon, Thompson and Storrs, the first 
triumvirate of editors. Like Dr. Ward, he was probably 
the only editor who knew every member of the editorial 
staff of The Independent from 1848 to 1918, and, like 
Dr. Ward, there was not one who did not love and revere 
him. Ever since he left us The Independent has published 
frequently articles from his strong, brilliant and versatile 
pen, and we are pleased that elsewhere in this issue appears 
the last composition that he wrote. 








FOR FRANCE 


[= objectives of the war, always clear enough to 
men of unimpaired moral vision, have become more 
sharply defined as the months have passed. The safety 
of the free peoples of the world, the preservation of their 
civilization and the establishment of law as the basis of 
international relations are the supreme ends. Each nation 
arrayed against the common enemy is ready to make any 
necessary sacrifice, and no nation desires or expects to 
obtain material reward therefor. Every right-thinking 
American, however, intends that the small nations which 
have been all but destroyed shall be restored and indemni- 
fied so far as such redress is possible, and that France shall 
get back her own. By common consent, the civilization, the 
heroism, the devotion and the courage of France have shone 
resplendent thruout these years of appalling devastation and 
of sorrow. America has never forgotten the chivalrous aid 
that France extended in our struggle for independence and 
France will never forget what America has done for her 
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Mucha, Moscow 
AS RUSSIA SEES HERSELF 

Bolshevik: “Nothing can move me. I stand as a wall!” 
Entente: “Yes, for the moment, but when a few more pieces ‘have 

fallen what will be left for you to stand on?” 
in the hour of peril. French gratitude and admiration are 
as deep as they are spontaneous and unrestrained, and 
America will see to it that France is again whole and sound. 

On July 14th we honored France and rejoiced in her 
liberty, as France on July 4th paid tribute to our ideals 
and achievements by celebrating with us the anniversary of 
our independence. The fall of the Bastille, which the 14th 
of July commemorates, was an incident of revolution rather 
than a proclamation to mankind, yet like the Declara- 
tion of Independence, it was a point of departure in the 
history of human liberty. It is fitting that both of these 
July days should from this time forth be internationally ob- 
served and abide forever in remembrance. Both are anniver- 
saries of the downfall of the divine right of kings and of 
the enfranchisement of peoples. The American Revolution 
and the French Revolution were different in circumstance 
and incident, but both were the observable beginnings of 
one embracing social evolution, not yet complete, and des- 
tined to extend its blessings to the human race. 

The civilization of France and the civilization of America 
have ripened thru a century of freedom; different in form 
and in external aspect but alike in essential, elementary 
principles. In each the political equality of citizens is fun- 
damental. In each the right of the people to create their 
own political system, to modify it with changing need and 
to administer: it in the light of experience, is proclaimed. 
In each the liberty of the individual to think and to speak 
and to act within the limits set by reasonable law, pro- 
tective of equal rights, is defended. In each the necessity 
of universal education and of opportunity for all men to 
improve their condition is recognized. In each democracy 
of social intercourse is a habit and a manner, and in each 
there is an unalterable conviction that in all sorts and con- 
ditions of men there are practical and spiritual possibilities 
which must have scope for realization. 

Not inconsistent with these identities there have been in- 
teresting differences, some of which are likely to disappear. 
One of them has been the French love of manners, contrast- 
ing with a certain American indifference to formal polite- 





ness. American manners have been in general hearty and 
sincere rather than correct in form. At times and here and 
there Americans have questioned whether the refinements 
of Gallic social intercourse were expressive always of gen- 
uinely kindly feeling. Thru the codperation of many influ- 
ences a truer appreciation of the French way has been 
growing, and, beyond a doubt, the experiences of our sol- 
diers in French environments will hasten the change. The 
Frenchman understands, what we have not always quite 
comprehended, that outward graciousness of manner and 
a punctilious attention to the little requirements of the 
code of politeness are the most important of all energy 
and nerve conserving inventions. They smooth out the rough 
places of daily life, and, so far from being unrelated: to 
sincerity of feeling, they strengthen and cultivate the senti- 
ment of good comradeship. 

The French have understood, also, better than we the 
value of equality of obligation. As insistent as ourselves 
upon equality of rights, they have demanded of every man 
that he serve the Republic which lavishes benefits upon him. 
The service required has been personal; paying taxes has 
not discharged it. A practically universal military training 
and obligation have created a democracy of feeling, a gen- 
uine fraternity which we have not hitherto in comparable 
degree attained. The war has destroyed, forever we hope, 
our false notions on this subject, and, like the people of 
France we shall henceforth put equality of obligation in 
its rightful place by the side of equality of rights. 

To a nation so sensitive to the finer things of life and, as 
events have proven, so heroic in defense of them, the ruth- 
less seizure of the beautiful provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine by a brutal victor was a well-nigh unendurable out- 
rage. The Franco-Prussian war of 1870, as we now know 
from Bismarck’s confessions, was a deliberate act of pure 
devilishness. Like the war begun in 1914 it was a carefully 
planned assassination and robbery. To France it was in- 
finitely more than humiliation and loss of territory. It was 
a seizure and carrying off of her own flesh and blood, of 
people French in feeling and in habit, French in civiliza- 
tion, to be exploited and bullied by the freebooter. Nothing 
in history is more admirable than the quiet fortitude with 
which the people of France for a generation have borne 
themselves, repairing their losses, conducting themselves 
graciously and preparing as best they could to meet the 
next invasion which they knew would surely be attempted. 

There must be no peace with Germany which does not 
completely redress this injury. Alsace and Lorraine in-their 
entirety must be restored to their own land, their own 
kindred, their own civilization. Such restoration will be but 
one item in the accounting which Germany must make to 
the world, but this item will be insisted on with an emphasis 
that the most obtuse German intellect will not fail to un- 
derstand. 

One other item, too, will be singled out for particular 
attention. For the deliberate, wanton and savage destruc- 
tion of the Cathedral of Reims, Germany must be pun- 
ished with a penalty that she will not forget for a thousand 
years. Civilization owes this to itself. 








The Archbishop of York got into trouble when he returned 
home. He was accused by Lord Benbigh in The Times for having 
on Good Friday preached that we should forgive our enemies, 
even the Germans. Fortunately his Grace was able to disprove 
the charge. He explains that the text “Father forgive them” was 
not of his choosing but imposed by the occasion and that he did 
the best he could with “this most difficult subject.” He said that 
it did not apply to the rulers of Germany, who knew very well 
what they were doing and could only be forgiven when they re- 
pented and made reparation. 





Bombardment of hospitals is nothing new for the Germans. 
When they did it in 1870, Faure protested to Bismarck about it 
but Bismarck replied: “I do not know what you find hard in that. 
You do far worse. You shoot at our men who are in sound and 
vigorous health.” 
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An International For the first time in 
Holiday history, on July 4,a 
national holiday was 
celebrated with equal enthusiasm in 
many countries on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is true that a year ago, in 
recognition of our entrance into the 
Great War, the British and French au- 
thorities united to extend many offi- 
cial courtesies to this country. But on 
this Independence Day, with an Amer- 
ican army already holding an impor- 
tant part of the western front, the 
Entente Allies did not so much pay 
tribute to our holiday as adopt it for 
their own. 

Fireworks, to be sure, were not 
much in evidence, as the people of 
France, Great Britain and Italy have 
been somewhat surfeited with pyro- 
technics for the past four years, but 
nothing else that makes ‘up the Ameri- 
can holiday was lacking. There were 
the usual praises of the “Revolution- 
ary Fathers” and denunciations of the 
tyranny of George the Third, but on 
this occasion they came from the lips 
of such men as Lord Bryce, who de- 
clared that “the severance came be- 
cause we had then a perverse court 
and a nonrepresentative Parliament” ; 
Winston Churchill, Minister of Muni- 
tions, who said that by the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence 
“we lost an empire, but by it we saved 
the Empire,” and Lord Derby, who as- 
serted that the American Revolution 
“taught us how to treat our children; 
it is the reason why we now have Aus- 
tralia and Canada, and even South 
Africa; fighting beside us today.” 
There were official proclamations, pa- 
rades, banquets, addresses by public 
men, band concerts, decorations, cere- 
monies, and a universal flying of the 
starry banner in the important cities 
of England, France and Italy, and even 
in Algiers and Tangier. That nothing 
appropriate to the day might be lack- 
ing, there was a baseball game at Lon- 
don, in which a team of American sail- 
ors beat an army team, 2 to 1. Among 
the enthusiastic rooters in the grand 
stand was His Majesty, George the 
Fifth, who seemed to find much more 
pleasure in the day’s celebration than 
one of his ancestors could have experi- 
enced on any such occasion. 

In Paris there is now an Avenue du 
President Wilson, once the Avenue 
Trocadero; in Brest, a Place du Presi- 
dent Wilson in place of a Place du 
Champ de Bataille; in Marseilles, a 
Bassin President Wilson. President 
Wilson has also become an honorary 
citizen of Florence, and thus, of course, 
a fellow citizen of Dante, Michel An- 
gelo and Savonarola. These honors re- 
flect the personal estimate in which 
President Wilson is held in Europe as 
well as evince friendship for the na- 
tion which he represents. 


Lloyd George be ona y' while wel 
Echoes Wilson — ae 

troops in training 
near the British front, Premier Lloyd 
George made a most significant state- 
ment of the war aims of the British 
nation. He identified these absolutely 
with the four bases of peace outlined 
by President Wilson in his Independ- 
ence Day address, saying: 

President Wilson yesterday made it clear 
what we are fighting for. If the Kaiser and 
his advisers will accept the conditions 
voiced by the President they can have peace 
with America, peace with France, peace 
with Great Britain tomorrow. ae 
What are we here for? Not because we 
covet a single yard of German soil. Not 
because we desire to dispossess Germany 
of her inheritance. Not because we desire 
to deprive the German people of their 
legitimate rights. We are fighting for the 
great principles laid down by President 
Wilson. 

The importance of this declaration 
lies in the complete answer thus given 
to those, in England as well as in Ger- 
many, who have sought to draw a dis- 
tinction between the policy of the 





United States and the alleged imperi- 
alistic aims of Great Britain. 


The Battle The Australians paid hom- 
age to our national holiday 
by selecting it for a dash- 
ing and successful raid on the German 
lines south of the Somme. On the morn- 
ing of July 4 the Australians attacked 
under cover of a strong artillery fire 
and supported by a number of tanks. 
With the aid of these juggernauts they 
smashed a number of machine-gun out- 
posts which were well capable of resist- 
ing an infantry attack. The success of 
the attack was mainly due to its unex- 
pectedness. The Germans had not pre- 
pared any concentration of artillery to 
meet it and as a result the Australian 
losses were extremely light. The ad- 
vance covered a four-mile front to a 
depth of one and a half miles and swept 
over the whole of Hamel village. Fif- 
teen hundred prisoners and over a hun- 
dred machine guns were captured. Al- 
tho the battle was mainly an Australian 
affair, a few American companies took 


of Hamel 
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THE BLACK ARMY OF FRANCE 
These Sengalese Colonials, picturesque in blue coats and red fezzes, have played a bigger part than 
most of us realize in French valor on the western front. It was the Sengalese Tirailleurs who 
won the battle of Chemin des Dames 
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CHINESE TROOPS ON THE SOMME 


There is a slogan in the Allied armies now, 


“The coolies carry on.” Tho these Colonials are used 


chiefly to dig and carry they are doing their share in helping hold the Allied line 
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part and did their share of the work in 
splendid style. 

The battle of Hamel is but one of an 
extensive series of minor attacks by 
which the Allies have sought to regain 
the more important positions lost in the 
great German drives. The Americans 
have made several raids on their owr 
account to the west of Chateau Thierry 
in the wooded country north of the 
Marne. Such names as Bois de Belleau 
(since rechristened the “Bois des 
Americains”), Bois de la Roche and 
the village of Vaux stand for military 
actions which have tested out our new 
army to the full and proved its relia- 
bility for the greater battles of the 
future. 


The victory which the 
Italian army and the 
friendly floods won over 
the Austrians on the Piave has been 
followed by vigorous local attacks 
which have cleared the invaders from 
every foothold beyond the river. General 
Otto von Below, the victor of last year’s 
offensive, has again assumed supreme 
command of operations on the Italian 
front. During the earlier months of 
this year he directed German forces in 
France, but the incompetence of the 
Austrian commanders who attempted to 
repeat the successes of last year against 
the Italians has provoked general crit- 
icism in the press of both Germany and 
Austria and made it necessary to call 
once more upon the general. A number 
of shifts have been made in the Aus- 
trian command and it is expected that 
the next Austrian drive will be far bet- 
ter planned and supported, particularly 
since three army corps from Germany 
are reported on the way to help out the 
Austrians in the highlands. Germany 
has taken over the railroads of the 
Trentino for this purpose. 


Italy Gains 
Along Piave 


Whatever may be the result of a fu- 
ture drive, the success of the Italians 
in repelling the recent attack along the 
Piave becomes daily more striking. Al- 
tho floods hampered the Italian counter- 
attacks, Vienna admits the complete 
abandonment of the Piave delta and 
local reverses at several points. The 
Italians have taken prisoners daily; in 
many cases, however, the so-called pris- 
oners were deserters who surrendered 
at the first opportunity and not infre- 
quently accepted service in the Italian 
army. These were mainly Austrian 
Slavs, who could have: no sympathy 
with the objects for which their rulers 
bade them fight. Many German Austri- 
ans, however, were compelled to sur- 
render because the storm and the Ital- 
ian artillery had cut them off from their 
base of supplies and left them without 
anything to eat. The Italians claim a 
grand total of 24,434 officers and men 
taken prisoner from June 15 to July 6. 

In Albania, also, Italian arms have 
met with marked success. On the 6th 
and 7th of July an Italian force sup- 
ported by some French troops attacked 
an Austro-Hungarian army in the val- 
ley of the Voyusa River. The enemy re- 
treated, leaving more than a thousand 
prisoners in the hands of the victorious 
Allies. There are now said to be half 
a million Italian soldiers in Albania 
and Macedonia, acting in close associa- 
tion with the very composite army of 
British, French, Serbian, Greeks and 
small contingents from other belliger- 
ents which is holding the Greek frontier. 


An American trans- 
port, the ‘“Coving- 
ton,” formerly of 
the Hamburg-American Line, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk on the night of July 
1 on a return trip from France. All 
the officers and crew, with the excep- 


American 
Transport Sunk 
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IN FRANCE, BUT HONORED BY THE KAISER 


Fifty girls were killed by German bombs dropped on a plainly marked hospital in Belgium last 

week. But the will that ordered that destruction has marked for safety this French monastery 

of Mont des Cats, because the body of Prince Max of Hesse, cousin of the Kaiser, is buried 

somewhere near it. Only the Trappist monks know the exact location of the grave and they 
have sworn themselves to keep the secret till Alsace-Lorraine is once more French 


tion of six, missing from the crew, 
were taken to a French port in safety. 
After the “Antilles” and the “Presi- 
dent Lincoln,” the “Covington” is the 
third army transport which the Ger- 
mans have succeeded in destroying, 
altho others have been attacked. 

The almost absolute failure of the 
German submarines to hamper the 
transportation of American troops has 
been partly compensated by successful 
attacks on neutral shipping.. During 
June twenty Norwegian vessels were 
sunk with a loss of thirty-one lives. 
The entire loss of Norway since the 
beginning of the war is placed at 842 
vessels of 1,154,143 tons aggregate 
and 1747 lives. 

During June’ the British shipyards 
completed over 134,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping; the American yards 
over 280,000 tons. The British figure 
fell short of the high mark reached in 
May, but the American output broke 
all previous records for this country. 
The figures for July will, however, 
much exceed those of June because of 
the vast output on the Fourth of July. 


As a matter of 
: course. the Ger- 
Ratified man Reichstag has 
ratified the treaty with Rumania 
whereby the defeated nation is re- 
stored to nominal political independ- 
ence at the cost of part of its territory 
and most of its resources. Only the In- 
dependent Socialists voted against it. 
Dr. Cohn, one of this party, is said to 
have characterized the treaty as “noth- 
ing but a disguised, perhaps undis- 
guised, robbery.” Even the pro-war 
Socialists, such as Scheidemann, criti- 
cized the terms of the treaty severely 
and urged a general world peace based 
on compromise and conciliation. The 
Socialist Ledebour declared for a rev- 
olution of the proletariat everywhere. 
The outspoken attitude of the Social- 
ists in Parliament and (so far as the 
censorship permits) in the press is 
causing the German Government some 
concern, since the food shortage re- 
mains as great as ever and radical 
propaganda may soon find many re- 
cruits where famine has prepared the 
way. On July 5 a franchise reform bill 
passed the Prussian Chamber of Dep- 
uties, but the Socialists regard the 
measure as a timid and dishonest at- 
tempt to conciliate the people with the 
minimum of concessions. Even this 
half-hearted .instalment of reform has 
yet to pass the Prussian House of 
Lords, where there will be further op- 
portunities of delay and amendment. 
The Rumanian Senate by unanimous 
vote has accepted the peace treaty 
forced upon it. Austria-Hungary has 
still some details to adjust with Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria’s demands in the 
Dobrudja are not yet fully satisfied, it 
being necessary to reach an adjust- 
ment between Turkey and Bulgaria on 
certain questions. The oil and grain of 
Rumania are being transported to Ger- 
many as rapidly as the available means 
of transportation will permit. 
Even Rumania appears to enjoy a 
greater extent of self-government than 
will be allowed to “independent Po- 
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A SON DECORATING HIS FATHER 
Here is one of the surprizing “human interest” stories that remind us every now and then that 
the war is a small place after all. Father and son are both officers in the French army and the 
son, who ranks his father, has just given him the legion of honor 


land” if the terms of settlement cur- 
rently reported in the German press 
are officially inspired. The Polish king- 
dom will have frontiers fixed by the 
German military authorities and its 
standing army will be limited to 90.000 
men. For fifty years the Central Pow- 
ers will have access on their own terms 
to the Polish markets, German schools 
will be opened thruout the country, and 
newspapers published in the languages 
of any of the Central Powers may not 
be restricted. None of these conditions 
may be modified by constitutional 
amendment except with the consent of 
the Central Powers. 


Geen The _ever chaotic 
Aectatentes ited Russian situation 

has taken a new 
turn with the assassination of Count 
von Mirbach, the German Ambassador 
to the Bolshevik Government. On Sat- 
urday, July 6, two men entered the 
German Embassy and wounded the 
count so severely that he died. The 
assassins succeeded in escaping, altho 
the Russian authorities at once organ- 
ized a man hunt to capture them and 
bring them before a_ revolutionary 
tribunal. 

It is not believed that the Bolshevik 
Government had-any direct responsibil- 
ity for the act, and even the German 
press, quite naturally indignant over 
this bloody defiance, lays the blame on 
the political enemies of Lenine and 
Trotzky. It is true that the Russian 
authorities must frequently have been 
restive under the autocratic dictation 
of the Ambassador, who controlled the 
foreign affairs of Russia from the em- 
bassy in Moscow in much the same 
fashion as he had once directed the 
conduct of the Greek Government at 
Athens before the Allies lost patience 
and forced the German intriguers to 
leave Greece. But the whole position 
of the Bolsheviki is dependent upon the 
political support of Germany and it is 
improbable that they would run the 
risk of provoking a German interven- 
tion against their party. At all events, 


Lenine sent an abject apology to the 
German Government, promised to pun- 
ish the murderers if they could be 
found and even offered to send a 
special envoy to Berlin to express in 
person the regret of Russia over the 
untoward event. In spite of these as- 
surances and professions, the German 
Government marked its displeasure by 
breaking off the negotiations then go- 
ing on between the German Foreign 
Secretary and the Russian delegates at 
Berlin. 

Coincident with the assassination 
there was a serious outbreak in Mos- 
cow, said to have been fomented by the 
Social Revolutionist party. The Bolshe- 
viki may be excused for tracing some 
connection between these two events 
and in looking for the slayers of the 
German Ambassador in the camp of 
their political rivals. The Social Rev- 
olutionists include in their number not 
a few of the “Terrorists” of the old 
régime who carried out numerous as- 
sassinations of the Czar’s officials. In 
their own way the Social Revolution- 
ists are as radical as the Bolsheviki, 
but many of them are displeased with 
the peace of surrender which the Bol- 
shevik leaders signed with Germany at 
Brest-Litovsk and with the high-hand- 
ed way in which Lenine and Trotzky 
have ruled Russia, excluding from all 
political rights not only the “bour- 
geoisie” but all the Socialist factions 
who ventured to oppose their policies 
or methods. ~ 


: Mohammed V, who suc- 
RnB ceeded Abdul Hamid by 

the revolution of April 
27, 1909, died on July 3, and has been 
replaced by Mohammed VI. This 
change of Sultans is not an event of 
prime importance, as the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is really in the hands of a few 
civil and military officials who act un- 
der the orders of Germany. Even be- 
fore the war, the Sultan hardly enjoyed 
in practise the free exercize of the al- 
most absolute powers which were nom- 
inally his. A man of weak but not un- 


amiable character, thrust into power 
by the chiefs of the Young Turk party, 
he was not responsible for the disas- 
trous wars into which his supporters 
forced him—the: Tripolitan war with 
Italy, the war with the Balkan States 
and the Great. War—but he lacked the 
will power to assert himself on ques- 
tions of foreign policy. In many re- 
spects this puppet monarch may be 
compared with Nicholas the Second of 
Russia, a gilded fragment. of human- 
ity swept away on the torrent of mili- 
tary adventure to a national ruin 
which he was equally unable to fore- 
see and to prevent. Mohammed V 
might have been a more effective ruler 
but for the fact that he came to the 
throne suffering the effects of an im- 
prisonment of thirty-three years im- 
posed upon him by his ruthless brother, 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid. 

The Turkish Empire, sustained only 
by the force of German arms, is suf- 
fering seriously from the exhaustion 
of a prolonged war. As a compensa- 
tion for losses in Palestine and Meso- 
potamia, Turkey has sought expansion 
in Russian Armenia and western Per- 
sia, but reports from Russia, by way 
of Erivan. 

Frightful conditions are reported in 
Persia, where typhus and typhoid are 
epidemic and the death rate ten times 
normal. Commerce is wholly para- 
lyzed and food selling at abnormal 
prices. 

Conditions are much better in Meso- 
potamia, where an effective British oc- 
cupation has wrought a_ veritable 
transformation. Bagdad now has busy 
traffic, a police force and fire depart- 
ment, street lighting by electricity, a 
training school for native teachers, and 
a workable municipal government, all 
the product of a few months of British 
overlordship. 








THE GREAT WAR 

July 2—General Otto von Below ap- 
pointed Austrian commander on the 
Piave front. Germans land great 
army in Finland. American army in 
France estimated at more than one 
million men. 

July 8—Germans counterattack Ameri- 
can positions at Vaux. Italians gain 
on the lower Piave. Germans recap- 
ture old positions north of Albert 
from British. 

July 4—Australians, 
American forces, attack German 
lines at Hamel. Great American 
merchant fleet launched. 

July 5—Armenian army reported at 
Erivan. Italians extend Piave gains. 

July 6—German Ambassador to Rus- 
sia assassinated. Rumanian Senate 
accepts German peace treaty. 

July 7—Australians continue their ad- 
vance to Hamel. Revolutionary out- 
break in Moscow. Italians win vic- 
tory in Albania. 

July 8—French straighten line near 
Soissons. Bolsheviki crush Moscow 
rebellion. 

July 9—Richard von Kiihlmann, Ger- 
man Foreign Secretary, resigns. A 
lied offensive continues in Albania. 
French attack near Antheuil. 

July 10—Bolsheviki abandon Irkutsk. 
Revolutionary movement spreads in 
Siberia. 
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MAJOR MITCHEL—HERO 
Probably for no other man has New York City given spontaneously the respect and love it 
showed at the funeral of Major John Purroy Mitchel, formerly mayor of the city, and recently 
major in the aviation corps of the United States army. Major Mitchel was killed in an airplane 
accident at Camp Gerstner, Louisiana, on July 6. He enlisted directly after the expiration of his 
term as mayor, passed his tests as pilot in record time and had expected to sail for France soon 


An Indecisive On July 3 there was 

: a general election in 
Dutch Election The Netherlands for 
the national Parliament. The relative 
strength of the parties was not greatly 
changed by the result, and it is prob- 
able that a compromise Government 
will hold office with the one funda- 
mental policy of keeping the nation at 
all costs from being drawn into the 
war. The conservative parties came out 
well in the elections, the Catholic 
party winning a larger representation 
than any other political group. On the 
other hand, the Socialists have some- 
what strengthened their position at the 
expense of more moderate liberals. One 
of the Socialist members is the first 
woman to win a seat in a Dutch Par- 
liament. Women, altho permitted to be 
candidates, do not yet have the Par- 
liamentary vote, and the present elec- 
tions are the first to be held under the 
new system of universal manhood suf- 
frage with proportional representation. 


Secretary of War Baker cel- 
ebrated his Fourth of July 
by making public the extent 
of our achievement to date in the mat- 
ter of military organization. He showed 
that within fourteen months our army 
has increased from 9524 officers and 
202,510 enlisted men to 160,400 officers 
and 2,010,000 men. Approximately half 
of this great force is now across the 
Atlantic. Supplies ordered by the Quar- 
termaster Corps include such items as 
ten million files, twenty-seven million 
pairs of shoes and more than a hundred 
million pairs of wool stockings. For 
railroad operations in France there 
have been provided more than 1600 lo- 
comotives and 22,000 freight cars. More 


Our Bit 


than 45,000 Americans are engaged in 
railroad construction and operation be- 
hind the battle line. More new rifles 
have been manufactured than we have 
soldiers in France to handle them, be- 
sides several thousand machine guns of 
various types. The United States is at 
last catching up with its belated air- 
craft program. Over five thousand 
training planes, including the types 
used in elementary work, were com- 
pleted by June 8; also 286 combat 
planes. Ports under American control 
on the French coast have been so devel- 
oped that 750,000 tons of supplies can 
be landed every month. The death rate 
from disease in the American canton- 
ments is a trifle over three per thou- 
sand; one of the lowest death rates 
attained in any army or civilian com- 
munity in the whole history of medical 
science. American soldiers are now go- 
ing to France at the rate of nearly 
three hundred thousand a month, and 
not a man leaves port without complete 
equipment for all his immediate re- 
quirements. Fewer than three hundred 
American soldiers of the million and 
more sent to France have lost their 
lives at sea. Seven-tenths of the Ameri- 
can army in France belong to combat- 
ant units chosen for the a@tual fighting 
in the trenches. ° 


The problem of money 
a to run the war will not 

down. While Congress 
is debating tle revenue bill, the Treas- 
ury Department is making arrange- 
ments for the next Liberty Loan, the 
measure authorizing which the Presi- 
dent signed last week. The campaign 
for the fourth issue promises to be the 
most earnest yet. Immediately follow- 


ing it, according to an announcement 
made by John R. Mott, international 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., will begin 
a drive for a $112,000,000 fund for 
the “Y.” Mr. Mott has already been 
touring the country preparatory to the 
drive, and he made the announcement 
after consultation with President Wil- 
son. 

Money raised by loans is all well and 
good, but it requires actual, physical 
coin to keep the wheels of business 
moving. To this end the United States 
Mint has been working overtime and 
has succeeded in breaking all records 
of money for circulation. The value of 
the money coined in 1918 was $43,596,- 
895 as against $25,445,148 the previous 
year. The demand for cent pieces, 
“pennies” as they are illegally called, 
was such that it required no less than 
528,351,479 to meet it, or more than 
twice as many as the year before. Half 
dollar pieces seemed to be most neces- 
sary, for whereas in 1917 a little over 
9,000,000 were enough, last year the 
Government had to manufacture more 
than 24,000,000. 

Without going into intricate financial 
explanations, the Director of the Mint, 
who has now taken his plants back 
from the twenty-four hour basis, sug- 
gests that the war has stimulated the 
circulation of the country to a very 
healthy degree. 


Twelve Billion Dollars The United 


States Gov- 
Spent Last Year ernment has 


closed its books for the first fiscal year 
since its entrance into the war. Altho 
Congress does not keep a budget, Mr. 
McAdoo maintains books in such con- 
dition that it is possible to secure a 
clear idea of what money the country 
spent and what it took in. More than 
$12,600,000,000 is the actual outlay 
since July 1, 1917. In times of peace 
the Government spends less than $1,- 
000,000,000 each year. 

With figures for the last day or so 
of June not yet tabulated, expenses for 
the entire fiscal year were reported as 
follows: Ordinary expenses for vari- 
ous Government departments, $7,567,- 
000,000; payment to Allies, $4,708,- 
000,000; interest on Liberty bonds and 
other public debt items, $175,000,000; 
Federal farm loans (to be repaid), 
$65,000,000; Panama Canal, $19,000,- 
000. In addition, $6,747,000,000 cer- 
tificates issued earlier in the year were 
redeemed; $27,362,000 one-year Treas- 
ury notes were paid, and $21,536,000 
national bank and Federal Reserve 
Bank notes were retired. 

Receipts for the year, without rec- 
ords of the last two days, were report- 
ed as follows: Liberty loan, $7,563,- 
000,000; income and. excess profits 
taxes, $2,115,000,000 (with probably 
$500,000,000 or more yet to come in) ; 
miscellaneous internal revenue sources, 
$863,000,000; war savings and thrift 
stamps, $296,000,000; customs (tariff 
revenue), $178,000,000; miscellaneous 
revenues, $287,000,000; Panama Ca- 
nal tolls, $5,846,000. 

The Government also took in $8,- 
468,000,000 from the sale of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness redeemed later 
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in the year; $1,020,000 from postal 
savings bonds; $19,150,000 deposited 
for purchase of one-year Treasury 
notes under the Federal reserve. act, 
and $10,240,000 deposited for retire- 
ment of national bank and Federal 
Reserve Bank notes. 


A Treasury report to 
United States Senate, 
made in response to a 
formal request for information on 
profiteering, was published last week 
almost on the heels of the report of the 
Trade Commission covering some of 
the same ground. It does not require an 
astonishingly acute observer to con- 
clude that the Government has the 
facts—as the President told Congress 
a few weeks ago—and that it is going 
to press them home so that there will 
be a strong public opinion back of the 
heavy excess profits tax now pending. 

The summary of the horrible exam- 
ples of profiteering just published will 
be supplemented later by a list of names 
of firms which made more than 15 per 
cent. last year. While awaiting these, 
we shall have to content ourselves with 
such items as: 

A. cold storage concern, capitalized at 
$10,000, exceeded its 1916 profits by 472 
per cent. Another, capitalized at $249,000, 
made 31 per cent. In the dairying business. 
excess profits ranged from nothing to 182 
per cent; banking nothing to 82 per cent; 
contracting nothing to 596 per cent; cloth- 
ing. manufacturers . to 191 per cent; 
chemicals as high as 377 per cent. A flour 
miller with $90,000 capital showed an ex- 
cess. profit of 236.24 per cent. In 1916 he 
made $48,000 profits, and in 1917 he made 
260,000. Another, capitalized at $25,000, 
made $27,000 in 1916, and in 1917 raised 
it to $81,000, an excess of 437.67 per cent 
on his capital. 

A $500,000 meat packer made 14.30 per 
cent, while a $72,000 concern made 204 per 
cent. On $10,000 capital, a soft coal mining 
concern made per cent excess. A 
$2,000,000 concern showed an increase of 
17.75 per cent, having made $171,000 in 
1916, and $526,000 in 1917. A retail coal 
concern showed 80 per cent on a $1,250,000 


capital, making $185,000 in 1916, and 
$285,000 in 1917. 


Profiteering 
500 Per Cent 

















Underwood & Underwood 


AMERICANS INVALIDED HOME 
These are some of our boys, wounded in France, who are incapacitated for further military 
service. They are recuperating at the big Government hospital at Fort McPherson, Georgia, where 
they will be given a chance, too, to prepare for a good civilian job 


Department stores ranged from nothing 
to 331.69 for one with small capital. Sev- 
eral with capital as high as $300,000 
showed no excess profits. Paper manufac- 
turers ran from none to 176 per cent. On 
$50,000 capital, a concern in the retail 
clothing trade made 1181 per cent, jumping 
profits from $68,000 in 1916 to $127,000 
in 1917. 

Electrical machine makers ran from no 
excess to 91 per cent; machine tool manu- 
facturers from none to 788 per cent; dry 
goods concerns up to 117 per cent. 


Who is to bear the burden of 
the new war taxes? This, after 
all, is the fundamental ques- 
tion which Congress is endeavoring to 
answer in the new revenue bill. Ac- 
cording to a memorandum submitted 


New 
Taxes 

















rench Pictorial Service 


POLISH TROOPS AKE AT THE FRONT 


In these sturdy troops of our ally, marching toward the trenches, is one argument at least for the 
independence of Poland 


by the Treasury Department last week, 
those who purchase luxuries should pay. 
the most in proportion to the total. 

In working out a system to put 
this theory into effect, the Treasury 
suggests two kinds of taxes: flat retail 
sales taxes and specific rate taxes. The 
first would be levied directly on the 
consumer, while the other would be 
charged directly to the producer or 
dealer, coming indirectly only to the 
consumer. 

The rates suggested by the Treasury 
are many and various and include a 
50 per cent. tax on the retail price of 
jewelry, covering watches and clocks, 
except those sold to army officers; 20 
per cent on automobiles, a tax on men’s 
suits selling for more than $30, and 10 


.per cent on hotel bills amounting to 


more than $2.50 per day per room. 
Doubling of club dues, taxes placed on 
all male household servants and on all 
in addition to the one female servant 
allowed, levies on soft drinks increased 
—these are some of the items in the 
bill which the Government proposes to 
have the public pay. 

On the other hand, there is quite a 
group which is pressing on Congress 
the plan of Henry George for taxing 
unused land both to stimulate produc- 
tion and to raise money for the war. 
The advocates of this plan are against 
the taxation method suggested by the 
Treasury Department. “The committee 
members were obviously interested 
and obviously unconverted,” states a 
news dispatch reporting a hearing on 
this plan before the Ways and Means 
Committee. Among those advocating 
the single-tax as a Federal revenue- 
raising measure were H. H. Willock, 
William Kent, member of the Tariff 
Commission, and Jackson H. Ralston, 
attorney for the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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: Because Congress was 
es earnestly debating the 

bill to give the Presi- 
dent power to take over the wire sys- 
tems of the country on the date set for 
a strike, the telegraphers determined to 
keep industrial peace awaiting govern- 
mental action. They had previously 
gone on record in favor of Federal 
ownership of the wires, declaring that 
they preferred working for Uncle Sam 
to working for a management which re- 
fused them the right affirmed by the 
War Labor Board to affiliate with an 
outside union. 

Under the wing of the Post Office De- 
partment the telegraphers will doubt- 
less be permitted to combine with any 
organization they please. It is not, 
perhaps, generally known that _thou- 
sands of clerical workers of the United 
States Government possess an organ- 
ization which is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
union, however, does not use the weapon 
of the strike, trusting solely to pub- 
licity and education. The postal clerks 
are separately organized, and. during 
the last four years have had several 
spirited tilts with the present Post- 
master General, a fact which may 
augur similar contests between that 
official and the telegraphers, when they 
finally shall be joined with the Post 
Office. 

In the haste of the party in power 
to make short work of the telegraph 
bill, the Senate last week was the scene 
of a flare-up of the kind which often 
characterizes that chamber when is- 
sues are drawn tightly and suddenly. 
The opposition denounced the Adminis- 
tration for using steam-roller methods. 
The committee in charge of the bill, 
only seven members being present, 
voted to report the resolution without 
recommendation, thus reversing its 
former decision to hold hearings. 

Other than this, Congress has been 
“reasonably inactive.” At the request 
of former President Roosevelt, the 
$40,000 Nobel Peace Prize which he had 
donated to an industrial peace commis- 
sion and which had not been utilized, 
was returned by the House and Senate 
in a joint resolution to the donor, who 
will use the money for war work. A 
large number of unimportant bills, rela- 
tively speaking, were debated and en- 
acted, among them being a measure for- 
bidding sale during the war of Amer- 
ican ships without the approval of the 
Shipping Board. Additional funds for 
the navy to the extent of more than 
$3,000,000 were requested by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, nearly one-third of 
which is for the naval medical depart- 
ment. By unanimous consent the House 
determined to take up and finally dis- 
pose of the Administration water power 
bill. This measure is earnestly advo- 
cated as a necessary war measure by 
Secretaries Baker, Lane and Houston. 


The so-called “dry amend- 
ment” to the agricultural bill, 
as agreed on by the Senate 
committee, is likely to be the subject of 
considerable discussion and _ possibly 
prompt action. The original text is as 
follows: 

















Press Illustrating 

AN ENVOY FROM AUSTRALIA 
Following the example set by Canada some 
months ago Australia is sending to the United 
States a representative of her own, distinct 
from the British Embassy, Ex-Premier Crawford 
Vaughan has been appointed to the position 


That after December 31, 1918, until the 
conclusion of the present war, it shall be 
unlawful to sell for beverage purposes any 
distilled spirits, and during said time no 
distilled spirits held in bond shall be re- 
moved therefrom for beverage purposes ex- 
cept for export. 

After November 1, 1918, until the con- 
clusion of the present war, no grain, cereal, 
fruit or other food products shall be used 
in the manufacture or production of beer. 
wine or other intoxicating malt or vinous 
liquors for beverage purposes. 

After December 31, 1918, until the con- 
clusion of the present war, no beer, wine 
or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquor 
shall be sold for beverage purposes except 
for export. 

Any person who violates any of the fore- 
going provisions shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction there- 
of shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both. 


Unofficial information 
round Washington last 
week credits the Admin- 
istration with a definite plan for af- 
fording moral and material support to 
Russia. Intervention by force of arms 


Our Policy 
in Russia 





Uk, Berlin 

HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST 

“Fliegerfurcht in New York” says the caption 

of this cartoon from a Berlin paper, representing 

Americans as panic-stricken at the fear of air 
raids over New York City 


\ 


will not be the program, unless spe- 
cifically requested by the Russian peo- 
ple or by their accredited representa- 
tives. 

Economic intervention, taking the 
form of a commission of broad-minded 
and sympathetic Americans, carrying 
with them the power to pledge the ut- 
most of the resources of this nation to 
Russia, will be the solution. The eco- 
nomic mission will probably be accom- 
panied by a small military police force, 
traveling primarily to protect the mis- 
sion, and sent, secondarily, for the pur- 
pose of looking over the military situa- 
tion, with a view, apparently, of 
forming connections with the Russian 
military leaders such as to render the 
success of the mission in Russia cer- 
tain and sure. 

During the last two weeks the Rus- 
sian situation has been the subject of 
endless conferences and ‘“conversa- 
tions,” both diplomatic and undiplo- 
matic, in Washington. Every aspect of 
the situation has been discussed, it 
may be stated, with every officer of the 
Government who is in a position to 
render such discussion useful. The si- 
lence from officialdom should not, ac- 
cording to the best-informed corre- 
spondents from the Capitol, be 
considered a silence of inaction. Rather 
it is the kind of silence which precedes 
the announcement of a formulated 
plan, capable of translation into ac- 
complishment. 


P » At San _ Francisco 
™— ga last week the Asso- 
er ciated Advertising 


Clubs of the world held their annual 
convention, attended by more than 
three thousand advertising men from 
every quarter of the globe, exclusive 
of Germany. 

The keynote of the next big adver- 
tising campaign for the United States 
was struck by Herbert S. Houston, who 
declared that when the war is won 
“Germany must not be allowed to pre- 
pare for another war by growing rich 
in competition with nations whose in- 
dustries she has all but destroyed in 
this war. That would be to permit the 
robber to set up business in the store 
he has robbed.” 

Next September a group of the ad- 
vertising men will meet in New York to 
map out a definite campaign for pro- 
moting world trade after the war is 
over. 

A significant incident in the opening 
session was the reading of a telegram 
from President Wilson expressing his 
appreciation of the service played by 
the advertising men in the prosecution 
of the war, particularly in putting over 
the Liberty Loans and the drives for 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. appro- 
priations. “It was with real satisfac- 
tion,” said the President, “that I cre- 
ated by executive order the govern- 
ment division of advertising as a part 
of the committee on public informa- 
tion. The men appointed as members 
of that division are all members of 
your organization, and the work that 
has been done has been of far-reaching 
service and value.” 
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AFTER THE RAILS, THE WIRES 


RESIDENT §TAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON Government 


WILSON’S 

request to Congress for authority 

to take over the wire communi- 
cation systems of the United States 
means that, sooner or later, Congress 
will grant him that power. As the reso- 
lution which has already passed the 
House reads, that power will apply 
equally to telephone, telegraph and 
wireless, tho as yet the public seems to 
think that merely the telegraph is de- 
sired by the Government. 

The present contest on Capitol Hill 
brings to mind a vivid picture drawn 
in a debate on the same subject less 
than two years ago. Here it is: 

“Scene I. I take you to an average 
town in Germany and introduce you to 
the postmaster. You go into his office. 
It is the express office, the telegraph 
office, the telephone office, all in one. He 
shows you his wire system. It converges 
to one line of poles in the street, carry- 
ing the telegraph-telephone wires. The 
toll telephone wire is also the telegraph 
wire, and you can use it for both pur- 
poses at the same moment. The German 
postmaster uses all the five fingers of 
the postal hand, the express package 
up to 110 pounds, the savings bank, 
the letter, the telegraphic and the 
telephonic agencies of communication. 
Unity, efficiency, economy, and an an- 
nual surplus of $22,000,000 is the re- 
sult. 

“This picture is true not only of Ger- 
many, but of all leading countries, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Netherland, Russia, Swe- 


den, Switzerland and New Zealand, 


and in 1910 the gross profits from their 
postal, that is, their mail, express, tel- 
egraph and telephone  activities— 
amounted to $124,335,217, or 20 per 
cent of their gross receipts. 

“Scene II. We now go to my home 
town and we meet the American post- 
master. It would be a misnomer to call 
him a postmaster in other countries, 
for his functions have been divided 
among strangers. Looking from his 
post-office window he shows you their 
rudimentary fragments. You see on one 
corner the office of Wells Fargo, on an- 
other the Adams, farther down the 
street the American and the National 
express offices. And even in the field of 
communication, sacred to the postal sys- 
tem under the Constitution, what do you 
see? Well, all still in sight, you see the 
separate offices of the Western Union 
and the presumptuously named ‘Postal’ 
Telegraph Company, all vying with each 
other and the express companies in a 
prodigious waste of the postal resources. 
When Alexander G. Bell found he could 
talk over a wire the news was cabled 
to Europe, and the Postal Telegraph 
engineers soon found they could use the 
telegraph wires for telephoning and 
telegraphing at the same moment, and 
so in Europe you see only one line of 
poles for both. But on the Maryland 
roads, the glory of the Union, you see 
three lines of poles—the Western Union, 
the Postal Telegraph (neither render- 


ing any telephone service) and the pole 
lines of the Bell system, a better tele- 
graph structure than either telegraph 
company’s, yet it is rendering no tele- 
graph service whatever. Three pole 
lines! Yes, even a fourth, for sometimes 
the pole line of a ‘competing’ telephone 
company stalks into the phantasma- 
goria. Waste, waste, a perfect carnival 
of waste of overhead, of men, of ma- 
terial, of capital, of managerial and ex- 
ecutive labor.” 

Since the penning of this description 
one item in it has been altered—the 
Government has consolidated the ex- 
press companies, and the tendency is 
to codrdinate them with the postal serv- 
ice. But the rest of the picture is still 
true, and those who have been follow- 
ing the gradual development of the Ad- 
ministration’s telephone and telegraph 
policy are aware that the member of 
Congress whom I have just quoted was 
long in close consultation with the 
Postmaster General on the subject of 
the socialization or postalization of the 
wires. All of which makes Scene I and 
Scene II interesting as representing the 
probable views of Mr. Burleson and his 
colleagues. 

Already speculation in Washington 
has run far ahead of the time when 
Congress shall give the President the 
power which he has requested, and dis- 
cussion is centering on the broad prin- 
ciples which will underlie the actual op- 
eration of the lines when the Govern- 
ment takes them over for the period of 
the war. It is quite possible that the 
Government will assume control only of 
the telegraph systems. If, however, the 

















© Harris & Ewing 

Postmaster General A. S. Burleson, one 
of the chief advocates of a government- 
owned telegraph and wireless system 


engi- 

neers are convinced 
that there is reason and good business 
in a judicious combination of the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems, that may 
be effected. In all probability the link- 
ing up of the wires with the Post Office 
Department would, under normal cir- 
cumstances, result in the consolidation 
of the telegraph branch offices with the 
branch post offices. Yet war conditions 
may make such a violent physical re- 
form impracticable. But the public will 
want to know how the Government in- 
tends to handle these matters. And 
above all, the public will want to know 
what is going to happen to telegraph 
and telephone rates. 

According. to the advocates of public 
ownership of public utilities, it is a 
cardinal principle that operation with- 
out profit should and does reduce rates. 
While cheapening wire communication 
is not the confest purpose of the Gov- 
ernment in this emergency, nevertheless 
the Government will have to make rates, 
and in making them will have to reduce 
the element of profit to the minimum. 
What will this mean? According to the 
government ownership people, it will 
mean cheaper telegrams for the people. 
The following table, taken from an of- 
ficial document, suggests what might 
occur here upon the adoption of the 
European public ownership policy: 


No. of 
Words Rate 
Luxemburg Spee te Stee al nS ale $0.067 
I sorts. 25 oi e'6 ache ki cco ata 1 .0965 
EE eR SAG KG ee Rie eee an 
I ir nia sce acials anita 10 134 
ee ene 15 .0965 
er 10 1005 
ss ai ia a 4 rag. Bare 10 134 
Ce eee 12 Be 
ME osc bv.c e'ne-e 6.0% 12 1217 
I no eceehy ® Se oreo 0579 
Pc. Gawevscaacaa ence 10 119 
es ee 15 193 
SIE .a:0\n.04:6-0-@ dears 10 .130 
a ee os 
OO RT fee eee nae 
site 5b a Dans Be ob 4 dam O75 
eT ere 10 .25 
" "  gabivwasieste se 30 
” ee IR Sr 35 
. mY ede ea Sahib arabe” ak 40 
a OE, re .50 
pee aan Uae .60 
atein edtesaiaemar a. is 75 
6 vkeraer ewes wa 1.00 


In other words, telegraph rates in 
the United States apparently run from 
two to four times as high as those in 
the postal-telegraph countries. Part of 
this cost must doubtless be attributed 
to the long distances which we have and 
which Europe does not have, necessi- 
tating miles of wire stretched thru des- 
olate landscape, a prey to winds, snow 
and sleet. 

It may be recalled that advocates of 
public ownership of the railroads ar- 
gued that such a policy would lower 
rates. That argument has been defeat- 
ed by recent events, as every traveler 
knows full well. But as nearly as can 
be gathered today from consultation 
with those who are trying to secure 
control for the Government of the wire 
systems, the purpose is not so much to 
reduce rates as it is to create an effi- 
cient system. [Continued on page 103 
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This map shows the actual success of German strategy. From the black oblong which marks its starting point the line of advance 
is traced for each of twenty or more German divisions in the recent offensive. I'heir routes hardly deviated from their original orders 


GERMANY’S MACHINE OF WAR 
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Seven divisions in parallel formation ready 
to advance, baggage and artillery behind each 
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The Comiabing of a turn that advances only 
the troops. The baggage trains are left 
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HE recent advances of the Germans 
in France were largely achieved by 
their success in moving forward the 
columns of a wide front on parallel lines in 
spite of irregularities of the ground and 
local opposition. The efficiency of a modern 
army is dependent upon keeping its long 
supply train straight and clear. The small 
diagrams show that any movement to right 
or left is likely to cause confusion and en- 
tanglement of the lines running to the 
rear. Any natural obstacle or defended post 
causes a concentration of the columns at 
one point and an equivalent thinning else- 
where that must be filled in with reserves 
to keep the front continuous and straight. 
Consequently it is the aim of every com- 
mander to keep his divisions evenly spaced. 
We have an opportunity of seeing in how 
far this ideal can be carried out on the 
battlefield. The accompanying map, which 
we reproduce from the Paris IJllustration 
and London Sphere, gives us an actual view 
of a part of the flood of German troops 
which poured down the valley of the Oise 
and endeavored to thrust a wedge of sep- 
aration between the French and British 
armies. On March 23 twenty-one German 
divisions—that is, 189 battalions—were in 
action about St. Quentin. Four of these, 
the 1st Guards, the 28th, 58th, and 88th, 
followed the retreat of the Fifth British 
Army, while seventeen rolled forward into 
the widening gap between British and 
French. Ten of these were identified six 
days later as in action between Montdidier 
and Noyon, when the French front had 
been consolidated, while others were in 
close support. At first there was a converg- 
ence of the advancing columns upon the 
chief points of passage of the Somme and 
the Crozat Canal. Three divisions converged 
on Bethencourt, three on Ham, four on St. 
Simon, and three upon Jussy. 
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If the divisions attempt to pivot there 
is bound to be a tangle of supply trains 
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The only way to get the divisions to X is 
by direct advance in parallel formation 






































DO WE BELIEVE IN GOD? 


HE fundamental 
question of the war 


BY WASHINGTON B. GLADDEN 


public policy and our pri- 
vate conduct by this assur- 


is a religious ques- Dr. Gladden’s death on July 2 ended a career of over fifty ance, is victory. 


tion—the religious years of leadership in the Congregational press and pulpit. 

. question, indeed; for all re- — 1871 to 1874 - Gladden was - editor of The Inde- 
ligious questions are at Pendent, writing at that time some of the plain-spoken, hard- 
stone peerage an question hitting editorials that laid the groundwork for his later books. : ee as 
This is the last article to come from Dr. Gladden’s pen. For Right is right since God 


whether we believe in God. 
This is a matter that we 


These are the elements 
that ought to prevail and 
that will prevail: 


is God, 





should settle in our own 
minds, without delay, for 
it is vital and urgent. 
About small matters we 
may think our attitude 
toward God is negligible, 
but it is of tremendous 
consequence here. It makes 
all the difference in the 
world with us whether or 
not we believe in God. 

It is easy to reply that 
there are “gods many and 
lords many,” and to insist 
that our deities be defined. 
We shall be reminded that 
every nation has a God of 
its own, and we shall hear 
the boasts of the Kaiser 
and the war-lords and the 
German professors, about 
the German god and his 
superiority to all the other 
gods. This is not what I 
mean by believing in: God. 
The German god is no god. 
People who talk about be- 
lieving in the British god, 








And Right the day will win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. 
The centuries may be chal- 
lenged to show where this 
faith has failed. 

If any one shall say that 
it has not often been tested 
we shall have to assent; the 
full measure of such fidelity 
is seldom reached; yet we 
may claim that the nearer 
we come to fulfilling the 
conditions the closer we get 
to realizing the reward. To 
hold this ideal of perfect 
justice and goodness stead- 
ily before us and push to- 
ward it is for all men and 
for all nations the way of 
life. 

I am afraid that we some- 
times fall far below this 
ideal. . 

We hold in our minds 
conceptions of God that are 
not much better than the 
Kaiser’s. We are fain to 
think of Him as an Ameri- 








or the French god, or the 
American god are atheists or blas- 
phemers. 

Even if they refrain from giving 
their god the national name—if their 
constant implication is that their god 
is a tribal deity—and_ that they have 
special claims on his patronage, they 
are not truly believers in God. 

This distinction needs emphasizing, be- 
cause not one in ten of the people who 
profess to worship God are really mono- 
theists, believers in one God. They do 
not believe in any real God, they have 
a sort of sentimental attachment to the 
deity of their own tribe, from whom 
they pretend to expect favors. But faith 
in such a fragmentary god is no faith. 
We cannot have faith in any being 
whom we cannot respect. It is a psycho- 
logical impossibility to believe in any 
being calling himself god whom we con- 
vict by our own confession of being 
petty or partial or deceitful or unjust. 

Now we know by reports that reach 
us of the hymns and prayers of Ger- 
man worshippers, that many of them 
believe their deity to be partial, petty 
and deceitful; that they are sure that 
he is unfair, and a bitter partizan; that 
is the kind of god that they believe in; 
therefore it is absurd and monstrous to 
speak of them as believing in God at 
all. 

When the Kaiser talks very piously 
about the help that his god is giving 
him, we have to remember what kind 
of things his god has been helping him 
to do. For it is just as true of gods as 
of men that we know them by their 
fruits. A god who approves the sharp 
practise by which Austria was forced 
into this war, who sanctions the inva- 


sion of Belgium, and who smiles on the 
sinking of the “Lusitania” is not a god 
in whom respectable people can believe. 
In fact, this tribal god whom the Kai- 
ser patronizes and brags about, whom 
the Junkers worship, and whom the 
German professors have been trying to 
get the German people to believe in, is 
a god that no rational man can be- 
lieve in. The human mind is stultified 
when this kind of credulity is required 
of it. 

The Kaiser has made the German 
people believe a lie about the origin of 
this war, about the rape of Belgium, 
about the motives of the American peo- 
ple in entering the war. He knows that 
this is a lie, and that when he impli- 
cates god in the falsehood, he is simply 
talking about the German god, whoever 
he is, and not about the Universal 
Father of mankind. 


O believe in God, then, is to believe in 

perfect justice and truth, and benev- 
olence, and purity; in a God who loves 
all men with an equal love, but is kind- 
est to them that are neediest; whose 
central purpose it is to establish in the 
earth the kingdom of good will and to 
bring into it all men and nations, from 
the least unto the greatest. 

Faith in such a God as that is an 
overcoming faith. To believe that the 
universe is in the hands of infinite and 
perfect justice, of boundless kindness, 
of unfailing sympathy, of unwearied 
patience, who will fail not nor be dis- 
couraged till He has set righteousness 
and truth and peace in the earth—to 
hold fast to that as an inflexible and 
unswerving conviction, to shape our 


can god, and we sometimes 
pray to Him to damn the Kaiser. Peo- 


ple who pray such prayers have prob- 


ably learned them from the Kaiser. 
Prayers such as those have no place 
in the true conception of God. They 
belittle the worth of our faith by 
belittling God and so postpone the day 
when true faith shall finally triumph 
over petty doubts. 

Really to believe in God is a great 


-achievement—a triumph of faith. If all 


the people believed in God—I will not 
say implicitly, but practically, in the 
same way that ordinary men believe in 
the bank statements or the weather re- 
ports—our life would be completely 
revolutionized. 

I will not try to describe or catalog 
the changes which must inevitably fol- 
low the practical recognition of the 
supremacy and regnancy of good will 
in the earth. It is the day for which 
the world has been waiting for many 
generations. 

What can be done to deepen and 
strengthen. belief in God in this nation 
ir: this time of war when our faith is 
being tested? Now is an opportunity 
such as we have never had before to 
prove to the utmost our belief in God. 

Faith in God, like all other great 
elements of character, is developed by 
living in it. Life is the soil in which 
human virtue grows. A great woman, 
struggling with the problem of God’s 
existence, seemed to hear a voice say- 
ing, “My daughter, act as if I were 
and you will know that I am.” To this 
nation, seeking to confirm its life in 
God, the same voice comes, “Share my 
life and you will know that I am alive 
forevermore.” 
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A PRIMER OF RUSSIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


HE Russian situation is the most 

serious and perplexing of the 

problems of the present. While 

in France and Italy half a mil- 
lion men are fighting to the death over 
the possession of a few hundred yards 
of barren ground, the late Czar of All 
the Russias has bequeathed his empire, 
comprizing a sixth of the land on the 
globe and including a large part of its 
most valuable resources, “to the strong- 
est,” as did the dying Alexander the 
Great. All of us want to help Russia 
but none of us can see just how to do it. 
We have read Russian novels ever since 
Howells told us we ought to some thirty 
years ago, but still we do not under- 
stand the Russian psychology. Inter- 
vention, if it is not to do more harm 
than good, must be based upon accurate 
knowledge of the situation. But the lit- 
tle information we get comes mostly 
from Moscow by way of Berlin and Lon- 
don, so it has been expurgated and col- 
ored by three censorships, the Bolshevik, 
the German and the British. What sifts 
thru to us is only what all three agree 
is innocuous news. 

What puzzles us about Russia is its 
indefiniteness, its fluidity. We cannot 
fix it to our gaze. We cannot classify 
it. We cannot map it. It is neither au- 
tocracy, constitutional monarchy, repub- 
lic, federation, nor socialistic state. 
Villages set up as independent entities. 
Class fights against class, city against 
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city, race against race. Armies of no 
acknowledged allegiance roam over the 
land. Dictators, delegates, commission- 
ers, agitators, pretenders, generals, 
presidents, demagogs, tyrants, rise and 
fall. Nobody knows how far the author- 
ity of any particular government ex- 
tends. Nobody can tell whether a par- 
ticular conflict is a foreign war, civil 
war, class war, revolution, pogrom, re- 
bellion, insurrection, riot, or robbery. 
Commerce has become barter. Each 
community seems to run its own affairs 
and each individual to do whatever is 
right in his own eyes. 

Such a state of affairs seems to us 
strange, abnormal, unendurable, tran- 
sitory. We naturally tend to look upon 
Russia as in a critical condition of un- 
stable equilibrium, which cannot last but 
must soon give way to something recog- 
nizable and tangible. The books and ar- 
ticles now coming out bear such titles 
as “The Russian Crisis,” “Russia in 
the Balance,” “Russia at the Parting of 
the Ways,” “Russia in Upheaval.” 

It would be more correct to think of 
Russia as settling down, as relapsing 
into the primitive and prevalent condi- 
tion of humanity. We devoutly hope 
that Russia will not remain in her pres- 
ent disorderly and disintegrated state, 
but we must recognize that such a state 
has prevailed over the greater part of 


the world for the greater part of hu- 
man history. For ten thousand years 
or more up to the last two or three 
centuries Australia and all the islands” 
of the Pacific, both Americas, Africa 
south of the Sahara, most-of Asia and 
part of Europe have been in this 
condition. If we apply the majority 
principle to the world at large and 
to history as a whole, we must re- 
gard this, not as abnormal, but as 
the normal state of mankind, for it 
is the customary. The unified and thor- 
oly organized state is quite a modern 
invention. The continental or world- 
wide commonwealth was an impossibil- 
ity until the introduction of rapid 
transportation and communication by 
railroad and steamship, telegraph and 
telephone. We are apt to forget that 
thruout the universe chaos is the rule 
and cosmos the exception. This planet 
of ours is mostly made up of amorphous 
material and it is rare to find a crystal 
with clear cut faces and geometrical 
form. There are more invertebrates 
than vertebrates in the animal kingdom. 
The force of gravitation in the political 
world always tends toward anarchy as 
a permanent condition and it is only 
occasionally and by strenuous codpera- 
tive exertion that certain peoples have 
been able to rise above it for a 
time. 

Now we do not expect the Russians 
to lapse into savagery, but we do an- 
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A KEY TO THE RUSSIAN PUZZLE 


In this map, reproduced from The Independent of July 18, are explained thirty-four important points that complicate the Russian situation of 


today. The numbers on the map correspond to those in the caption: 1. 


against Finnish White Guards and Germans. 
port on Arctic to Finland. 4. 
failure of transportation. 6. 


Sevastopol. 
ence of the Don Cossacks. 


Germany. 


18. Armenians and 


Czechoslovak troops taken prisoner from Austrian army have captured these points on the Si 


at Irkutsk. 27. 
troops landed at Vladivostok. 


headquarters at Osmk. 
88 


29. 





34. Yakuts of northeastern Siberia declare independence of the Soviet government 


eee of Poland recognized 

German troops. 
General Skoropadski. 
rok. Dreadnaught manned by 


16. Krasnov fighting against ———— for independ- 
Georgians defend Caucasus Tur! take 


Bolsheviki and British and French marines defending Murmansk coast 
2. Germans have occupied Finland, are running railroad to Arctic Ocean. 


iet 
Finns claim Karelian territory, from Russia and  . ~ Petrograd-Kola railroad. 5. Petrograd famine stricken thru 
Independence of Lithuania recognized by 


ence of Ukrainia recognized by Germany. 9. Shaded area shows territory a by 

capital of Ukrainian People’s Republic, under pro-German Cossack dictator, 

Crimea asserts independence as the Tauridian Republic, but is occupied by German we adh and is claimed by Turkey. 

14, Bolsheviki under Czech officers reported defeated by Germans at Tagan 

Black Sea. 15. Cossack General Krasnov, supported by Germans, has headquarters at t Rostov. 
17. German troops landed at Batum. 

Transcaucasian Russian territory. 20. Turks penetrate into Persia. 21. Moscow, the capital of the Bolsheviki (Soviet 


8. Soviet government cedes 
by Germany. 8. Independ- 
10. Bessarabia ceded to Rumania. 11. Kiev, 
12. Revolt against Ukrainian dictator. 13. 

seize Russian fleet at 
Bolsheviki sunk in battle on 


. Turks 
) a _ e. 28, 24, 25. 
eat 


iberian railroad. 26. Czechoslovaks def Bolsheviki 
Cossack General Semenov defeated by Bolsheviki in attempt to advance to Lake Baikal. 
Manchuria, where Chinese president insists upon disarming them. 


$1. Professor Miliukov stars t 
and reported assassinated by Bolsheviki on approach of Czechs. 33. ~ Grand Duke Michael declares himself head of new Siber 


28. Semenov’s troops driven back into 


General Galmakov driven back into Manchuria by Bolsheviki. 80. Japanese 
movement from Harbin. 


$2. Ex-Czar confined at Yekaterinburg 
jan government with 
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ticipate that, if left alone, 
they will develop a much 
more incoherent form of so- 
ciety than western Europe 
has had of late. If there is 
anything in racial psychol- 
ogy, that is the Slavic dis- 
position. If there is anything 
in historical determinism, 
that is the Russian trend. In 
the first chapter of Russian 
history we read how the Slavs 
of Kiev called in Teutonic 
warriors (the Russ or North- 
men) to rule over them and 
put a stop to their internecine 
strife. The latest news from 
Kiev tells the same story. 
For a thousand years Russia 
was threatened with inva- 
sion by the Mongols on the 
east and the Germans on the 
west. Today Russia is in the 
same situation. 

In so far as we can dis- 
cern anything thru the thick 
clouds that now conceal! the 
land from the outside world 
the new Russia is shaping 
upon the oldest of Russian 
institutions, the mir. The 
mir is the village community 
of a type once general in Eu- 
rope, but surviving only in 
Russia. It is local autonomy 
in government, extreme de- 
mocracy in politics and pure 
communism in land. It is 
more like the old-fashioned ! 
New England town-meeting 
than anything else we know. 
But the Slavs do not believe 
in the rule of the majority 
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as we do. They believe that 
every vote should be unani- 
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REVOLUTIONARY PARTIES IN RUSSIA. Property as the Marxian so- 


cialists propose to do. They 
did away at once with land- 
lord, tenant farmer and hired 
man. What then becomes of 
the land? Why, it simply re- 
verts to its original condition. 
It belongs to whoever makes 
use of it and so long as he 
makes use of it. It belongs to 
the people, not individually, 


ision” (Plechanof), 1879 20t nationally, not codpera- 


tively, but collectively and lo- 
cally. It is the system of land 
tenure that has. prevailed in 
Russia from time immemo- 
rial. Even when the peasants 
were serfs they claimed the 
ownership of the land they 
worked. “We are yours,” they 
would say to their masters, 
“but the land is ours.” And 
historically there was some 
ground for the claim. When 
they were freed by the Czar 
Liberator in 1861 they were 
better treated than our freed- 
men because they got some 
land, but they were disap- 
pointed in not getting it all. 
When the.revolution of 1917 
overthrew the Czar and es- 
tablished the republic we 
Americans thought, that the 
revolution was over because 
that is where our revolution 
stopped. But the Russian peo- 
ple as a whole had no dislike 
for a king and no liking for 
a ballot. They do not believe 
much in voting. What the 
peasants wanted was the land 
and what the workmen want- 








mous. We have a survival of 


e 8 ° Reproduced thru the courtesy of Professor FR. A. Ross, from 
this in our jury system, where 


the old liberum veto still pre- 

vails. We have traces of it in our legis- 
latures, where any unusual procedure 
has to be carried by unanimous consent. 

When the mir has to take any action 
all the people come together on the vil- 
lage street and talk it over, men and 
women on equal terms. If they do not 
agree they talk it over again and keep 
on until the opposition is convinced or 
silenced. Ordinarily no vote is taken. 
The desire is to get a consensus of 
opinion. “What the mir has settled is 
God’s own judgment” is the Russian 
version of vox populi vox dei. “All for 
one and one for all—that’s the mir,” 
says another Russian proverb. 

In the Diet of the Polish common- 
wealth every freeman present had the 
right by simply saying “Veto!” to pre- 
vent any legislation or to adjourn the 
session and annul all its acts. This lib- 
erum veto was the death of Poland and 
it seems utterly impracticable except for 
small and primitive communities. But 
this is the way things are being run in 
Russia. The National Assembly at Pet- 
rograd, to whose convocation the west- 
ern world looked forward with such 
hope, was adjourned by a sailor who 
wandered in and after listening a while 
to the proceedings went up to the plat- 
form and told the delegates that they 
had better go home, for they were not 
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doing anything worth while. Instead of 
replying as Mirabeau replied for the 
States General, the delegates agreed that 
there was reason in his remarks and 
they went home. In a Russian court to- 
day anybody in the audience who thinks 
he can throw any light on the case is 
welcome to get up and argue it or add 
his own testimony. The revolution in 
its early stages was largely controlled 
by mass meetings in Petrograd—not 
the thoroly organized and well man- 
aged assemblages that go by that name 
with us, but casual crowds that collect- 
ed on the streets, listened to all that 
anybody wanted to say, and when they 
had “got the sense of the meeting” 
marched to the headquarters of what- 
ever government profest to rule and 
notified them what the people wanted. 
In the Bolshevik councils a specious 
unanimity of opinion is secured by the 
simple method of expelling those who 
do not agree. 

One of the first acts of the Bolsheviki 
was to abolish the private possession 
of land and to prohibit the hiring of 
labor for working land. They did not 
buy in and divide up the large estates 
as the Australian labor party has done. 
They did not institute peasant proprie- 
torship as the French revolutionists did. 
They do not declare the land state 


ed was the factories. Now 


“Russia in Upheaval,’’ published they have got them. What 


they will do with the factories 

remains to be seen. They seem 
to have made a mess at managing them, 
as we should expect. But what they will 
do with the land is evident. They will do 
as they always have, hold it commun- 
aHy. It is an inefficient and unprogres- 
sive way. The land is unimproved, since 
it may change hands every year or so. 
The use of labor saving machinery is 
prevented because the holdings are 
small. But the mir system has prevailed 
generally in Great Russia. Not 1 per 
cent of the peasants owned land indi- 
vidually. Premier Stolypin tried to 
break up the mirs by ordaining that 
whenever any peasant demanded his 
share of the land in severalty it must 
be given him. But ten years of this 
legislation resulted in breaking up only 
about 8 per cent of the mirs. The 
land tenure of the Cossacks was of the 
same communal type. Up to a hundred 
years ago no man owned an acre of the 
27,000,000 that were possest by the 
Cossacks of the Urals. When haymak- 
ing day came around every man went 
out with his scythe and mowed a swath 
around as much grass as he wanted to 
cut for his family. Agriculture under 
such conditions is like fishing in the 
open sea, hunting in the open forest 
or pasturage on the open range. It is 
in fact a sur- [Continued on page 100 











WHY SOCIALISM IS PRO-ALLY 


HERE are many very weighty 

reasons why American Socialists 

should support the war. I pro- 

pose to set forth five which seem 
to me especially weighty: 

Because the Allies are fighting for so- 
cialist internationalism. 

Internationalism means the _inter- 
relation of all nations by ties of friend- 
ship, sympathy, understanding and 
trust. It means respect by each nation 
for the rights of all other nations. It 
means equal opportunities for all na- 
tions, great and small. It means inter- 
national laws and agreements and good 
faith in observing them. Socialism is 
inseparable from this sort of interna- 
tionalism. The whole genius of America 
is likewise in full accord with this in- 
ternationalism. 

Germany, on the other hand, is the 
arch enemy of internationalism. She 
forced Austria to make war and to re- 
ject arbitration—the internationalist 
method of dealing with disputes. Her 
brutal assault upon Belgium, a neutral 
and friendly nation, was an assault 
upon the very foundations of interna- 
tionalism.: Thruout the war she has 
manifested a contempt for every law 
for the restriction of warfare, for the 
protection of non-combatants and neu- 
trals, and for limiting the savagery of 
war. Her victory would obviously spell 
the defeat of all that internationalism 
means. 

The aims of the Allied Nations as 
set forth by such spokesmen as Presi- 
dent Wilson and Lloyd George have 
been approved by the leaders of social- 
ism in all lands. It is sufficient here to 
mention the approval of the British 
Labor Party, the Socialist Party of 
France and the Inter-Allied Socialist 
Conference. The Allied cause is the So- 
cialist cause. 

Because Germany is the worst enemy 
of democratic socialism. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Socialist party in Germany was numer- 
ically strong before the war, it was 
really very weak in influence. The Prus- 
sianized military government had pulled 
its teeth and made it impotent. Socialism 
in Germany has never been the aggres- 
sive force for democracy that socialism 
has been in other lands. German So- 
cialists have been cowed and afraid. At 
the international congresses the German 
Socialists and }trade unionists have 
feared to approve policies which their 
military masters did not approve. 

There has been much talk in’ recent 
years about the wonderful “social legis- 
lation” of Germany. That has been part 
of the sinister propaganda of German 
kultur. We have been inspired to envy 
Germany and to treat her as a leader 
in civilization, while the German people 
have been induced to believe their lot 
superior to that of the people of other 
lands. The fact is that the condition of 
the working classes in Germany has 
been worse than that of the people of 
any other great nation. The standard 
of living of the German workers has 
been shamefully low. Nowhere does 
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Mr. Spargo, long active in the Socialist 
Party, is now the leader of the Nationalist 
Party. He has written many books on social 
and economic questions, the latest of which, 
“Americanism and Social Democracy,” has 
just been published. Mr. Spargo has sailed 
for Europe with a group of Socialists 
who are opposed to the pro-Germanism 
of the Socialist Party, to spread Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace terms of democracy 


horse-flesh, donkey-flesh and even dog- 
flesh form so large a part of the diet 
of the people. Nowhere are so many 
families crowded into single rooms. In 
no great country is the death rate of 
babies so appallingly high. 

Germany has long been the center of 
European reaction. Even the terrible 
oppression of the Romanoffs in Russia 
was fostered and inspired by the Hohen- 
zollerns. Prussia dominated Russian bu- 
reaucracy. 

Because America cannot maintain 
her democracy unless the Prussian mil- 
itary system is destroyed. 

It is not a question of crushing Ger- 
many, but of crushing the military sys- 
tem which the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment maintains. That can only be 
done by force of arms. There is no other 
way. But the creation of a military 
force powerful enough to achieve that 
result does not mean that we are to 
develop militarism. When we have at- 
tained the destruction of German mili- 
tarism we shall turn our energies to 
the arts of peace. Germany, on the 
other hand, would use a victory as the 
starting point for new wars of conquest. 
Militarism means the organization of 
the human and material resources of a 
nation and their direction to the ends 
of conquest. We are in no danger of 
adopting that principle voluntarily: 
that principle will never be adopted by 
a democratic nation, tho in self-defense 
such a nation may temporarily abandon 
every other interest save that of war. 
We are not now and are in no danger 
of becoming a militarist nation. 


With the Allied Nations triumphant, 
progressive reduction of national armies 
and navies, and the substitution of in- 
ternational codperating armies and na- 
vies for those of competing nations will 
be a possibility. On the other hand, 
should the Central Empires win, every 
nation in the world, our own included, 
will have to arm to the teeth. In peace 
times we shall have to maintain the 
vast military system we have created 
for this war. The immense waste of 
militarism must go on unchecked year 
after year; the toilers must groan un- 
der the burdens of oppressive taxation 
necessary for the support of vast 
armies and navies; social reform must 
be delayed. No sane man can believe 
that in the event of a German victory 
the democratic nations would be able 
to lessen their military burdens: in- 
stead, they must increase them enor- 
mously and abandon a great part of 
their democracy. 

Because the triumph of the Allies 
will give freedom to Jews, Jugoslavs, 
Armenians, Poles and other oppressed 
nationalities. 

That the interest of. the Jew is with 
the Allied Nations is beyond question. 
On one side of the conflict we have the 
four great nations in which the Jews 
have enjoyed the greatest freedom, tol- 
erance and equality of opportunity— 
the United States, England, France and 
Italy; on the other side the Central 
Empires, autocratic and militaristic, 
the nations in which the Jew has been 
discriminated against, in which anti- 
semitism has flourished as nowhere else 
outside of the Russia of the Czars. It 
is a well known fact that Germany’s 
military successes thus far have had 
the effect of increasing the antisemitism 
so long characteristic of the Hohenzol- 
lern régime. 

The Allied Nations are determined to 
restore to the Jewish people their au- 
tonomous national life. Furthermore, 
they seek to gain for the Jews in all 
lands equal liberties and rights with 
all other citizens. The-triumph of the 
Teuton and the Turk would mean the 
enslavement of the Jew; their defeat 
means his freedom. 

The Allied Nations have pledged 
themselves to liberate Armenia from 
the brutal tyranny of the Turk. The 
Armenian remnant will be made a free 
nation under a strong protectorate. The 
Jugoslavs are to be emancipated from 
the thrall of Austria. Poland is to be 
restored. These are the aims of inter- 
national socialism, avowed by succes- 
sive international congresses. Germany 
is the arch enemy of the small nations. 
Her dynastic vision of Mitteleuropa 
menaces all the small nations of Europe, 
and, ultimately, of the world. 

As a Socialist I believe that there 
can never be assured democracy and 
freedom until the rights of the smaller 
nations are established and guaranteed. 

Because victory by the Allied Na- 
tions will set the people of Germany 
and Austria free. 

It has long been a commonplace of 
international [Continued on page 103 
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© Committee on Public Information, from Bain THESE ARE OUR DOGS OF WAR 
At one of the American army camps where the soldiers are training police dogs to carry messages at the front and bring in wounded 
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TEACHING 
OUR ALLIES 
TO PLAY BALL 


English and Scotch and 
Canadian Tommies are 
playing our national 
game, spurred on by 
boys from the U. S. A. 
At the left, one of the 
“Ladies from Hell’ is 
trying to keep his Tam on 
and connect with a fast 
one from the pitcher at 
the same time. The adap- 
tations of military uni- 
form to the ewigencies 


of baseball are various 
(© Unaerwous & Underwood 


FANS ALL LOOK 
ALIKE 
They “kill the um- 
pire” now in prac- 
tically every dialect 
on the western front 
Heywood Broun in 
“The A. BH. F.” tells 
a good story of how 
baseball came _ to 
France. “In __ the 
crowd was a French 
soldier who had 
the Oroia de Guerre 
and the medaille 
militaire. The second 
or third ball hit came 
in his direction. He 
thrust both hands in 
front of his face. The 
ball came between 
them and hit him on 
the nose, knocking 
him down. He was 
up in an_ instant 
grinning. But he 
shook his head. ‘C’est 
dangéreugz,’ he said, 
and started for his 
train to the front” 
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A PARADE OF ALL NATIONS 


The American Fourth of July went on the calendar 
this year as Liberty Day to the world, celebrated by 
peoples everywhere who believe in freedom. In the old 
capitals of Europe—in Paris and London and Rome— 
and in the new cities of the Dominions—in Sydney and 
Melbourne and Halifax—-our Allies celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day. In the biggeat city in the world, of 
course, was the biggest parade of all, a march that 
filled Fifth Avenue nearly all day long with a steady 
stream of troops and citizens. The float “Britannia” 
(below) won first prize in its division of the parade 
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VIVE LA FRANCE! 
The American crowds on the sidewalks remembered Lafayette in their cheers 
for the contingent of sailors from the French navy, in their tri-color uniforms 
with red tasselled caps, as they marched in our big Fourth of July parade 


Paul Thompson 


ALLIES ALL 
Above, a khaki-clad division of seasoned British troops. Below, the big citi- 
zens’ section of recent Americans just leaving Washington Arch. One of the 
proudest slogans in the whole parade was “Born in Germany, Made in America” 
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THE ARMY OF THE REAR 
In this section are the men who are fighting at home with W. 8. S., Liberty Bonds, food rations and vacationlcss summers as weapons 
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group of young students who left college before completing their course in order to attend a military training camp 


DO WE NEED COLLEGE WORK IN WAR? 


HE Federal Government has as- 

sumed control of fuel, food, 

ships and railroads on _ the 

ground that they are indispensa- 
ble agencies of national defense. Should 
the Government, for the same reason, 
take some responsibility for the admin- 
istration of universities, colleges and 
technical schools? Or is it better that 
the work of these institutions, as far as 
it concerns the training of male stu- 
dents, should be suspended for the dura- 
tion of the war? 

The extent to which innumerable 
branches of war service, public, semi- 
public and private, have been taking 
students and teachers from our higher 
schools since the war began is evidence 
that these institutions have been con- 
sidered no less important, as agencies 
of national defense, than mines, fac- 
tories and common carriers. Of the 
forty thousand men in the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps last summer, 
above eighty per cent were college men. 
Each of the larger universities—Har- 
vard, Yale, Michigan, Wisconsin, for 
example—has sent more than fifty fac- 
ulty members and more than a thou- 
sand undergraduates into war service. 
Scores of college presidents are giving 
virtually all their time to war problems. 
Hundreds of institutions, at the call of 
the Government, are offering special 
Wwar-emergency courses. There are 
courses in food conservation, military 
orthopedics, civilian relief, Red Cross 
supplies, camp sanitation, military 
stores, telegraphy, aeronautics, army 
camp recreation, and many more; in 
fact, more than one hundred such 
courses have been started within the 
past year. 

True to their traditional spirit, these 
higher schools have responded to every 
call quickly and eagerly. They have sac- 
rificed recklessly. They are evidently 
ready to sacrifice themselves out of ex- 
istence, if that is their best way to 
render service. Their immediate and 
grave concern is that, without intelli- 
gent officials and central direction, they 
cannot possibly continue to do all that 
the Government ought to expect of 
them. They are subject to urgent calls 
for aid from innumerable councils, 
boards, committees, corps and depart- 
ments, each of which thinks only of its 
own needs, and usually only of its im- 
mediate needs. 
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BY WILLIAM T. FOSTER 


PRESIDENT OF REED COLLEGE 


A certain department of the Govern- 
ment wants a thousand volunteers; its 
only thought is to get the best men for 
its purposes as quickly and easily as 
possible. It turns at once to the uni- 
versities. Another department takes the 
same course; then another and another. 
The War Department does this regu- 
larly. The Navy Department has found 
it satisfactory, as has every other of- 
fice, department, commission and board. 

Without official leadership, both the 
schools and the colleges tend to become 
indiscriminate recruiting agencies. If 
the draft age is lowered by two years, 
it will cover the four classes of the 
usual college course; and few men, 
other than physical or moral defectives, 
will remain in college even a year. 

If the colleges are indispensable 
agencies of national defense, the Fed- 
eral Government must quickly make 
definite plans for using them intelli- 
gently. The total influence of the Gov- 
ernment thus far, except for a few 
tardy and insufficient provisions for 
continuing the supply of doctors, den- 
tists and engineers, has tended toward 
the suspension of men’s colleges for the 
duration of the war. 

The educational forces of the nation 
are without leadership. We have not 
learned what is perhaps the one great 
lesson Germany is capable of teaching. 
Our traditional decentralization in af- 
fairs of education and extreme individ- 
ualism and regard for what we call 
state rights has had certain advantages 
in times of peace; but in the crisis of 
today it means waste, confusion, delay. 
The volunteer agencies of coérdination 
and the official advisory councils have 
no more prospect of marshalling the 
entire educational forces of the coun- 
try in economical, unified, orderly and 
timely service than a dozen volunteer 
governments have of marshalling the 
Russian Army. We need a. Secretary 
of Education, with a seat in the Cabi- 
net, with funds commensurate with the 
importance of his work, and with ex- 
ecutive powers equal to the emergency 
of war. 

At the University of Michigan, where 
two hundred students of chemical en- 
gineering were about to take up their 


studies, the teachers were called to 
Washington. There was somebody at 
Washington responsible for an enter- 
prize in which he thought he could use 
these men. There was no Federal au-: 
thority to consider the question whether 
our national defense would require a 
continued supply of chemical engineers; 
and, if so, whether it would be wise 
suddenly to leave two hundred students 
stranded and well-equipt laboratories 
unused. As another result of this lack 
of a Federal executive in the field of 
education, the anatomy department of 
the Medical School of Indiana Univer- 
sity has lost every man of military age. 
The same department at the University 
of Chicago has lost six out of eight 
men. The University of Texas has lost 
its Department of Chemistry. Educa- 
tion does not expect to do “business as 
usual.” It asks only that its sacrifices 
be directed with a view to the future. 

It is true that Federal officers, from 
the President down, have declared that 
it would be a national calamity if the 
work of our colleges were to be ham- 
pered seriously by the war. The Govern- 
ment has spoken clearly, logically fre- 
quently, but not effectively. 

If necessary to insure the continued 
supply of trained men, students should 
be conscripted to study and teachers 
should be conscripted to teach. On the 
basis of proved fitness, they should be 
selected to prepare to meet the future 
needs of the Government. From the 
standpoint of national defense, the only 
question is what trained men the Gov- 
ernment must have in the course of a 
long war; it must no longer hesitate 
to take the steps necessary to enable 
the colleges to do their part. 

An example of effective procedure is 
the recent orgahization of the enlisted 
reserve corps, in which students of en- 
gineering may enroll and continue their 
studies. But if it is good public policy 
to enlist students to study engineering, 
it is good public policy to enlist men to 
teach them. 

Official measures should be taken for 
making sure of a continued supply of 
trained men for every future need. The 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand having been suspended by the 
official calls for men in certain forms of 
service and by the Selective Service 
Law, it is not safe to leave any need 
to chance. 

















W NEWS OF EFFICIENCY @ 


FFICIENCY community work—a 

most important phase of national 

thought and etfort—must have behind 
it well considered plans, based on a knowl- 
edge of how other communities have solved 
similar problems, and a well balanced con- 
ception of what should be done and how to 
go about it. 

The following list of sources is by no 
means comprehensive either in the branches 
referred to or in the items under them. It 
should serve, however, as a groundwork. 
Those interested should consult the local 
library and ask for 


Gardening in Elementary City Schools. 
C. D. Jarvis. Bulletin No. 40, 1916. Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The Community Pageant. Edwin Green- 
law and G. Vermont. 

The Community Theater. Louise Bur- 
leigh. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.50.) 

Unifying Rural Community Interests, 
The Country Church and Community Co- 
operation, The Country Church and Rural 
Welfare, The Rural Church and Commun- 
ity Betterment, Balancing Country Life, 
Using the Resources of the Country 


Church. (Association Press, 124 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. $1 
each.) 

Codperative Marketing. W. W. Cumber- 
land. (Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. $1.58.) 

Human Welfare Work in Chicago. Col. 
H. C. Carbaugh (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50.) ’ 

Healthy Homes Make Happiness. (Com- 
munity Health Vemonstration Committee, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. ) 

Lessons in Community and National Life. 





references to books 
and articles in periodi- 
cals covering the spe- 
cial subject in hand. 
There is a wealth of 
printed information 
obtainable which the 
determined student 
can unearth. The Na- 
tional Efficiency So- 
ciety will be glad to 
make further sugges- 
tions to any readers of 
The Independent who 
have special problems 
on which they desire 
advice. 

A Community Cen- 
ter: What It Is and 
How to Organize It. 
Henry FE. Jackson. 
Bulletin No. 11, 1918. 
Bureau of Education, 
Department of Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. 
C. (Also published 
in book form by the 
Macmillan Company, 
New York City. $1.) 

Community Center 
Activities. Clarence A. 
Perry. (Russell Sage 
Foundation, New 
York. 35 cents.) 

The County. H. S. 
Gilbertson. (National 
Short Ballot Organi- 
zation, New York. $2.) 

The Social Center. 
Edward J. Ward. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 

Woman’s Work_ in 
Municipalities. Mary 
Ritter Beard. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 

The Community 
Fair. J. Sterling 
Moran. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 870. United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Coéperation, the 
Hope of the Consum- 
er. E. P. Harris. 


(The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.) 

Country Life and 
Rural Problems. Mary 
Katharine Reely. (The 
H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 95S University 
Avenue, New York.) 

A Successful Com- 
munity Drying Plant. 
C. W. Pugsley. Far- 
mers’ Bulletin No. 
916. United States De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, 
D. C, 





A Message to the National 
Efficiency Society 


By Major General William Crozier 
Head of the Ordnance Department, U. S. Army 





A series of twenty- 
four leaflets edited by 
Charles H. Judd, suit- 
able for three grades 
of school children. 
Write United States 
Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C., for 
copies (5 cents each) 
and for further in- 
formation. 
Opportunities for 
History Teachers. 
Teachers’ Leaflet No. 
1, 1917. The National 
Board for Historical 
Service, Washington, 
C 


Selections for 
Speaking in the Pub- 
lic Schools. University 
of North Carolina Ex- 
tension Leaflets. 

Reference Material 
for Vocational Agri- 
cultural Instruction. 
C. H. Lane. Bulletin 
No. 14, 1918. Federal 
Board for Vocational 


Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Beginning and De- 
veloping a Rural 
School, Amanda 
Stoltzfus. University 


of Texas Bulletin No. 
1720. May 20, 1917. 

That Alley of 
Yours, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal 
Council, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, 
New York. 

American Institute 


of Social Service. 
Astor Place, New 
York. 


The Coéperative 
Consumer, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Write to H. W. 
Wilson Company, 958 
University Avenue, 
New York City, for 


I have great interest in the efficiency of labor, and I hope that lists of subjects for 
the intense examination which the present war causes to be given 
to the subject of the output of human effort may result in such 
better understanding between employers and employees as to 
produce the maximum of effort which is not injurious to the 
worker, and the suitable and appropriate reward for making it. 
I do not think that the world’s industry is threatened by too high 
reward for labor. I believe that the matter of the right reward ing to 
can be adjusted. I am concerned lest any system which may be 
brought about shall result in the diminished productivity of labor, 
below that which it can give without impairment of capacity both 
for work and pleasure. 


study and debate. 
Write to the Super- 
intendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, 
D. C., listing your sub- 
jects and asking if the 
Government has pub- 
lished anything relat- 


them. The 
United States Govern- 
ment departments 


publish many mono- 
graphs at a few cents 
each, dealing with sub- 
jects of importance to 
the community. 
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WHAT EFFICIENCY MEANS 


SELECTED FROM THE PURINTON FOUNDATION COURSE IN PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


HAT do you most want to 
de—have—be? 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON  «<apacity may become? Your danger 


will be in setting the mark too low. 


No matter what. You can DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE Have you fixed in your mind a maxi- 


do it, have it, be it—or something 
better. This statement is backed by the ex- 
perience of great efficiency engineers, and by 
the achievement records of hundreds of men 
whom we have watched succeed. There is 
no ambition or desire, within reason, that 
should be impossible to you when you have 
complete knowledge and use of personal 
efficiency methods. Base all your study on 
this fact, this promise. 

The first thing to make a new study 
profitable and enjoyable is to have a clear 
conception of what you should gain by 
mastery of the study. The mind of a stu- 
dent must be bent on winning a reward, 
as the body of a sprinter is bent on win- 
ning a race. A man’s effort is proportional 
to his expectation. 

What do you want most in life? Put the 
answer down as clearly and fully as you 
can. 

Keep this answer entirely to yourself. 
Don’t share it with another human being. 
But refer to your ambition frequently, note 
how your study and experiment suggested 
here will help you to attain your goal. 

Efficiency rewards are many and diverse. 
We name a few: increase of output, de- 
crease of cost, elimination of waste, con- 
servation of time, reduction of work, eleva- 
tion of salary, improvement of service, ex- 
tension of sales, promotion of health, de- 
velopment of leadership, creation of oppor- 
tunity, production of happiness. To give 
you concrete examples, we will cite a few 
eases from the records of noted efficiency 
engineers. 

The right application of modern effi- 
ciency methods has brought such results as 
the following: 

A business office cut down the daily time 
of filling orders by two hours. 

A tool factory raised the production 
average of employees from 67 per cent to 
91 per cent of their maximum. 

A mail-order house increased the names 
written by the addressing department from 
3353 a week to 40,779 a week. 

A pulp mill producing 12 tons a day was 
made to produce 36 tons. 

A typewriter company building a stand- 
ard $100 machine learned how to reduce 
costs 50 per cent. and thus to undersell 
competitors while making larger profits 
than before. 

A belt plant lowered the cost of a stand- 
ard job from 322 machine hours and wages 
of $37.50 to 13S machine hours and wages 
of $20.09. 

A bicycle factory department was able 
to reduce number of employees from 120 to 
35, yet give these employees a shorter day 
with almost double their former wages, and 
improve the quality of their work 60 per 
cent. 

A publishing company trained stenog- 
raphers to lower the cost of typewritten 
matter from $7.69 per thousand square 
inches to $2.58 per thousand square inches. 

A motor-car factory has spent $5,000,000 
in efficiency work, and claims that 10,000 
separate costs have been so reduced that 
the original outlay on efficiency methods 
and machines has been wiped out in the 
larger dividends— with future profits 
doubled. 

A big railroad system has effected sav- 
ings of more than $6,000,000 in one year 
by employing a group of modern efficiency 
engineers to overhaul the entire business 
of the company. 

These cases are but a few out of hun- 
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dreds that might be named. And personal 
efficiency puts a man, as well as a business, 
clean at the top. I know a man who, by 
adopting efficiency methods, raised his 
earning capacity from $10 a week to $50 
a day. I know another who failed three 
times in business before he knew efficiency, 
but is now a millionaire, and the most 
famous man of the world in his line. A 
certain corporation president—managing 
10,000 employees—was a broken down 
wreck of a man in the early fifties; today, 
past seventy, he is a marvel of health and 
vigor, and a power for good in the world. 
Efficiency, and efficiency alone, makes 
leaders. 

The purpose of this course is to make 
you a leader—in thought, action, power, 
knowledge, skill, finance, productiveness, 
resourcefulness, character. If you are a 
leader now, you should become a leader of 
leaders. When you have carried out for 
yourself the principles of personal effi- 
ciency, you should be at the top of your 
business or profession, with supreme com- 
mand of your time, talent, work, health, 
money, ambition, energy, circumstances and 
opportunities. 

Every one was bern to achieve something 
great. Science and experience both declare 
that the average man can train himself to 
do finer, bigger things than the man of 
genius ordinarily accomplishes. More than 
half the men who have gone beyond you in 
your line of work are probably less gifted 
than you are. They merely found where 
their greatest power lay, then learned how 
to develop, train, use it. 

Biologists tell us that the brain of a 
Shakespeare, Napoleon, or Lincoln does 
not differ in chemical substance from your 
brain or mine. These men simply worked 
their brain beyond the average—and so we 
can work ours. Not the cells of a man’s 
brain, but the sinews of his ambition put 
him high among the immortals. 


man can do or have or be almost any- 

thing he wants to—when he wants to 
hard enough. The real aim of efficiency study 
is to show you how to do the biggest thing 
you can do, in the best way it can be done. 
We emphasize this now because we want 
you to get from the start an overwhelming 
sense of your own power—a conviction that 
you positively will succeed in a large way— 
a determination to become a winner all 
along the line. : 

Personal efficiency is, broadly speaking, 
the science of man power. We know what 
candle power is, what horse power is. But 
not one person in a thousand has the least 
conception of what man power is. The 
average American is about 25 per cent effi- 
cient. Probably the most successful men 
you know are not more than 40 per cent 
efficient. Therefore, as a means of measur- 
ing yourself, your possibilities and limita- 
tions, we must create a personal efficiency 
standard, with an all round test for deter- 
mining your efficiency percentage. To secure 
data, we will first draw comparisons. 

Only one man in five has an income of 
more than $1000 a year. Should this 
amount be the gage then of your earning 
capacity, merely because four men out of 
five never get a better? Decidedly not. For 
the time of such men as Morgan, Vail, Van- 
derlip, Gary, Schwab, and others is said to 
be worth approximately a thousand dollars 
a day. Who shall say what your earning 
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mum income, that you hope and ex- 
pect to reach by a systematic method known 
to be correct? 

This financial goal should represent a 
yearly income from 200 to 500 per cent 
greater than you now possess. If you have 
not yet settled on such a definite goal, do so 
at once. From a broad survey of the whole 
field of large and small incomes, we esti- 
mate that the average man can train him- 
self to earn at lest twenty dollars a day 
net, no matter what his trade or profession 
may be. Any good field of work should pro 
duce this amount when rightly cultivated. 

Out of every ten men who go into busi- 
ness for themselves, only one succeeds. The 
other nine fail, sooner or later. Yet indus- 
trial experts declare that 80 per cent of all 
business failures are absolutely needless. 
and that most of them’ occur in lines of 
commerce where fortunes have been made 
by men who follow the right principles and 


. methods. Your efliciency study will help 


you to avoid failure or profit by failure, to 
prevent mistakes or capitalize them by 
turning them into assets ‘of experience. 
What has been your most serious failure or 
mistake in the work that you are doing” 
What did you learn from'it? How are you 
going to.avoid it hereafter? How are you 
making your work better because of it? 

The typical American dies under forty- 
five, whereas he should live to be ninety 
and do much of his best work after seventy. 
Physicians affirm that the simple matter 
of eating efficiently would prolong the aver- 
age life ten years, and by study and observ- 
ance of the general laws of health anybody 
can live, and enjoy life, about as long as 
he wants to. Are you planning to reach 
eighty? Have you a good lot of work laid 
out to do after you are seventy? What 
hereditary weaknesses run thru your fam- 
ily history—how are you guarding against 
them? Do you commission a first class doc- 
tor to go over you once a year, and make 
sure that health conditions are normal? 
Have you been successfully examined for 
life insurance? 

Most people are not willing to work more 
than eight hours a day. If you ask them to. 
they grow tired, faint or ugly. Why? What 
of.the hundreds of big men of the country 
who work ten or twelve hours a day—and 
are as much healthier as they are wealthier 
than their employees? Last summer a ter- 
rific heat wave rolled across the country. 
The temperature was about 100, many fac- 
tories had to shut down, among them that 
of Thomas A. Edison. The strong young 
fellows of thirty and forty went home to 
lie in the shade and drink ice water. Edi- 
son himself, past seventy, worked seventeen 
hours that day, snatched a bit of sleep, and 
was up early the next morning looking 
fresher than the young fellows who had 
spent the previous day fanning themselves! 
Like most of the great world figures, Edi- 
son has learned how to work, how to relax. 
how to sleep, how to plan, how to eat, how 
to dress, how to order his own life, how to 
regulate his whole mental-physical-social- 
industrial-moral machinery so as to produce 
three or four times as much work as the 
ordinary man can turn out. Do you enjoy 
your work so much that you would keep on 
doing it, if you were not paid to? Can you 
work ten hours a day, five days a week. 
without injury to your health or temper? 
Would you rather stay on your job at the 
close of the day and finish a masterpiece 
or solve a hard problem, if it made you late 
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to dinner? Are you in the habit of 
looking for more work, instead of 
less? Have you the reputation of 
one who “eats up work” as the say- 
ing goes? 

But tbe average person who puts 
in eight hours on an eight hour job 
stays there about three hours too 
long. Scientific tests by efficiency 
engineers have shown that almost 
any kind of labor, whether physi- 
cal, mental or mechanical, can be 
reduced in time 30 to 50 per cent 
by application of the many short 
cuts known to efficiency specialists. 
Can you finish in five hours or less 
a day’s work that formerly took 
eight hours as originally specified 
by your employer or yourself? In 
your business or profession have 
you put into effect the results of 
time study, motion study and other 
phases of scientific management? 
Do you practise rotation of work, 
to avoid fatigue? Do you regularly 
watch your professional or trade 
journals for new ideas to reduce 
waste of time and money, or in- 
crease output and improve quality? 

The American worker loses an 
average of nine days a year from 
illness, and probably a total of six 
more from slight indispositions that 
impair his work. Do you know how 
many days you miss work, each 








standing with me, the president 
opened up. 

“We shall engage perhaps 20 per 
cent of the men outside. The other 
SO per cent we cannot use. Of the 
20 per cent engaged, probably half 
will leave or be discharged under 
six months. That is, only 10 per 
cent of the men who apply for a 
job are able to get and keep it. 

“What is wrong with the 90 per 
cent? I will tell you. They don’t 
know literally hundreds of things 
that good workmen ought to know, 
but that most men will not take 
the time and pains to learn. 

“They don’t know how to work: 
we have to teach them. 

“They don’t know how to think ; 
we try to teach them, but as yet 
have no reason to be proud of our 
success. 

“They don’t know what they can 
do best; we may have to transfer 
a man a half a dozen times before 
he happens on a line of work that 
really interests him. 

“They don’t know what or when 
or how to eat; I figure that the 
uverage employee’s working capac- 
ity is lowered 20 per cent by fool- 
ish meal habits. 

“They don’t know how to live in 
their homes, and keep well for their 
work ; this company loses $40,000 a 








year, on account of illness? Do you 


: uu =Mr. Purinton, Director of The Independent Efficiency Service Y°* from preventable illness of 
know what foods and exercizes will 


help to put and keep you in fighting trim? 

The first move toward supreme efficiency 
is for a man to look himself in the face. 
He must know just how efficient, or ineffi- 
cient, he really is, before he can think, 
study, plan, work, intelligently for advance- 
ment, 

The first mark of greatness is a question 
mark, 

The two favorite words of the man born 
to get ahead are why and how. “Why is 
a thing done as it is? How can it be done 
better?” Answer these two questions prop- 
erly, habitually, and you guarantee a great 
future anywhere. 

A job is worth not what it pays, but 
what it teaches. There are in America to- 
day a number of men with salaries of 
$50,000 or more who held jobs not so long 
ago at $15 a week. How did they gain such 
promotion? 

For every dollar in money each man took 
from his job he took fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of knowledge. Thus each man 
ultimately fixed bis own salary. The way 
to make an occupation valuable is to look 
on it as an education. 

The call of the business world is for the 
man who knows. If also he is a man who 
thinks and who works, a thousand doors 
of opportunity swing wide before him. He 
has but to choose, to enter, to command. 

There are in business education three 
principal studies: How to get a job, how 
to hold it, how to reach from it to a higher 
one. If every employee had learned these 
primary lessons of good workmanship, there 
would be no problem of unemployment. 

I think I have found the master key to 
the problems of unemployment. The presi- 
dent of a great corporation gave it to me, 
and I pass it on te you. It should unlock 
iny problems of industry also, and that 
‘. promotion in particular. For when a man 
ukes himself so valuable that his company 

er would discharge him, they will pro- 
note him—he is the type of man who be- 
lcigs among the directors. 
| was speeding to my work in the early 
rning, when, upon changing cars, I ob- 
erved a long line of men reaching from 
'.« doors of a big industrial plant far out 
i the street and back around the corner. 


I 
‘ 
I 
1 
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A policeman eyed them closely. “What’s 
the meeting, officer?” I queried. “That's no 
meeting,” he grunted, “that’s only a bunch 
of down-and-outs looking for a job.” 

“And will they get it?’ I asked him. 
“Not on your life,” he boomed—‘not with 
that company. You have to know too 
blamed much to get on their payroll. Friend 
of mine went there for a job once. They put 
him thru a regilar third degree, made him 
answer questions about himself and his 
trade that his mother, doctor, parson and 
old boss couldn’t answer all together. My 
pal got an all-day headache just thinking 
about their questions. He wasn’t classy 
enough for such a high-brow concern. These 
guys won’t any of them land—you can go 
to the other door and watch ’em pass out.” 

“And whfat’s your pal doing now?’ I 
mused. “Driving a truck-—that’s all he 
knows,” was the answer. 

I did not go around to the other door— 
I will not see failare anywhere. 

But here was a2 great industrial con- 
cern with a real educational test for em- 
ployment—and I had to see the president! 

I chanced to know something about the 
president. He came to work before his em- 
ployees, he liked early risers—and it 
wasn’t yet 8 o’clock. He was mathemat- 
ical to a fault, yet one of his hobbies was 
sociological investigation. He loved prompt- 
ness and preciseness. Thinking over all 
these points, I sent to his office a memo- 
randum like this: 

“One hundred and fifty-six men sre at 
your doors, looking for a job. Will they 
get it? If not, why not? Can you spare 
3 minutes and 30 seconds for an answer? 
I will put your advice in a magazine ar- 
ticle, sure to reach and likely to help sev- 
eral hundred thousand employees.” 

The messenger was back: “The president 
will see you.” 

I had quickly drafted a list of questions, 
to economize every second—the answers of 
the president appear below. 

The great man looked me over, looked 
me thru, by one swift, comprehensive 
glance. I also looked him thru, but not 
over—when you have looked a man 
thru, looking him over is a waste of 
time. Having reached a mental under- 


employees, and the employees them- 
selves lose more thun that. 

“They don’t know where to look for 
technical knowledge and the solution of 
their trade problems; our educational de- 
partment has to answer for them hundreds 
of questions they ought to answer for 
themselves, or find answered in a book or 
magazine they should have on file. 

“They don’t know how to plan their 
future in this company or elsewhere; I 
judge that perhaps one man in fifty has 
clearly in mind a purpose, -plan, picture, 
of his own life work—the other forty-nine 
men are drifting, empty-eyed, empty- 
hearted. 

“They don’t know why they are living 
at all, these men who come here for a job: 
and looking for work without feeling the 
joy of work is like picking roses‘ in the 
dark—you get more thorns than flowers. 

“Lately we put in the newspapers two 
advertisements—one for laborers to take 
jobs at $15 a week, the other for a man- 
ager to fill a $5000 executive position. 
Hundreds of men have begged for the $15 
job—and not one has applied for the $5000 
salary. Why? Because a $5000 man must 
possess five thousand dollars’ worth of 
knowledge to sell this company every year, 
and the men having the right kind and 
amount of knowledge are, so far, altogether 
absent. 

“Our employment bureau is conducted 
more or less scientifically. To get a posi- 
tion here, a man must know certain things. 
and prove his knowledge at the first inter- 
view. Among other things, he must know 
how to look an official straight in the eye: 
how to keep his nerve when looked at: 
how to tell briefly what he can do, what 
he has done, what he hopes to do; how to 
«answer questions promptly, truthfully and 
concisely; how to be deferential without 
being servile; how to size up the require- 
ments of a new job; how to dress neatly 
and becomingly, vet not flashily or in the 
so called hight of style; how to take small 
pay with big chance of promotion; how to 
do the least thing as well as tho it 
were the greatest. Our test for a man is 
really this: Does he know how to worl: 
for his company, and how to think for 
himself!” 
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A sample 


of how freight piled up on the New York docks under the old system of waiting for the consignee to call for it 


DELIVERING THE GOODS 


HERE has just been inaugu- 
rated in New York a plan for 
handling freight over the city 
streets, which, when it is generally 
adopted thruout the United States, as 
it was long ago in Europe, will ma- 
terially reduce the present high cost of 
food products and other necessities, and 
hasten the substitution of motors for horses 
in city street haulage. This plan, which was 
introduced by order of Director General of 
Railroads McAdoo, is a modification of 
what is known as “store door delivery” of 
freight. 

This system, as long established in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and in several 
Canadian cities, especially Toronto, pro- 
vides the same service on freight shipments 
that is customary in the case of express 
shipments in the United States. Under it 
freight is handled by the railroads directly 
from the shipper to the consignee, instead 
of being delivered by the shipper to the 
railroad station and on the other end taken 
from the railroad station by the consignee. 
The pick up and distribution of freight 
over city streets and country highways is 
generally done by fleets of motor trucks 
either owned by the railroads or by con- 
tractors working for them. In England it 
was the former case as the railroads many 
years ago recognized the competitive pos- 
sibilities of the motor truck and were the 
first to establish motor transport lines, 
these being so arranged that they did not 
parallel the railroad lines but rather crost 
them at right angles so that they served 
as feeders. 

Without Government control of railroads 
in this country the new plan with all that 
it promises would hardly have become an 
actuality for a long time to come. As pre- 
viously mentioned this plan is a modifica- 
tion of the “store door delivery” system, in 
that it is at first to be applied only to the 
handling of incoming freight which will be 
done by truckmen licensed by and operating 
under the direction of the Government, and 
at the expense of the consignee, the rail- 
roads paying the cost and expenses of the 
Government’s participation. The plan is 
also limited to the lower half of Manhattan 
Island, but even with these important modi-, 
fications it is a step in the right direction. 

This country and especially its large com- 
mercial centers have good reason to be 
thoroly ashamed of the methods attending 
the handling of freight over city streets, 
methods which stand out in comparison 
with the remarkable development along effi- 
ciency lines which rail freight transporta- 
tion has undergone. It is estimated that 
freight transportation costs annually in the 
United States $7,000,000,000, of which 
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about half is for vehicular haulage over 
streets and highways. A recent Government 
investigation in the city of Washington 
showed that more money was being spent 
for street cartage than for freight receipts. 

Organization and operation in large units 
under the direction of specialists tells a 
vastly different story in the case of the 
railroads. In 1857 the cost of transporting 
freight on the railroads was three cents per 
ton mile; in 1913 it was two-thirds of one 
cent. This was accomplished in the face of 
a constantly rising market for railroad ma- 
terials. If a dollar in 1913 would buy as 
much of this material as it did in 1857, 
then the 1913 cost would be four mills, or 
one-seventh of what it had been sixty years 
before. Beyond the introduction of a com- 
paratively few motor trucks, some hard, 
smooth paverhents, and larger piers and ter- 
minals, nothing has been done in this same 
period of time to improve the methods of 
vehicular haulage of freight to and from 
the railroads. As a result the cost of street 
transportation in the case of New York is 
$1.60 per ton mile, or two hundred and 
fifty times greater than for the railroads. 
Experts estimate that a properly organ- 
ized “store door delivery” system in New 
York would cut the cost of street transpor- 
tation in half, thereby saving some twenty- 
five million dollars annually. 

Before discussing the salient features of 
the Government’s new plan for distributing 
freight in lower Manhattan it would be 
well to understand the method, or rather 
lack of method, previously en vogue. 
Freight arrives on the East and Hudson 
River water fronts, whether by steamer or 
raiload. (In the latter case the cars are 


‘ferried over on big floats, except those com- 


ing by New York Central which are run 
down along the Hudson River waterfront.) 
On its arrival the consignee is notified by 
postcard which takes an average of twenty- 
four hours for delivery. An average of an- 
other full day intervenes before the con- 
signee’s truck or a truckman engaged for 
the purpose calls for the shipment. Mean- 
time the freight arrivals of two more days 
have been piled on top or in front of the 
first shipment and the delays in locating 
and loading means a long line of waiting 
vehicles and hours of time lost. The Gov- 
ernment’s investigation showed many in- 
stunces of where these waits ran to sixty 
hours and over. Herein is the reason why 
so few motor trucks were to be found in 
this work, for when it comes to standing 
still most of the time a horse truck is just 


as efficient and somewhat more eco- 
nomical. 

Under the new plan lower Man- 
hattan is divided into a number of 
zones. As fast as freight arrives it 
is sorted out according to the zone 
location of the consignee. As soon as 
there is a truck load for any zone 
it is sent away and the consignée receives 
his shipment at his store, warehouse or 
residence in shorter time than he previous- 
ly received the postcard notification. The 
cartage is done by truckmen who are vir- 
tually licensed by the Government, or if the 
consignee is permitted to use his own vehi- 
cle for less than a full load shipment, he 
must fill up with other shipments for his 
particular zone. The Government is to be 
represented by a drayage director, with an 
assistant at every pier and terminal. 

Proposed extensions of the plan include 
the “pick up” of outgoing freight by the 
trucks serving the various zones, extending 
the service to the entire city and its inau- 
guration in other cities, so these points may 
be dismissed in considering its shortcom- 
ings. It is provided, however, that the dray- 
age director utilize all the equipment pre- 
viously engaged in this work. In other 
words the ten thousand and one small 
truckmen whose lack of organization and 
archaic methods are so largely responsible 
for the existing high cost of street haulage 
in New York, whose general irresponsibil- 
ity resulted in the estimated theft from 
trucks during 1917 of over three million 
dollars worth of goods. A real store “door 
delivery system” would place the entire dis- 
tribution and collection of freight in the 
hands of a single organization like the ex- 
press company merger (which by the way 
offered to undertake this work in New 
York). Thus the methods which have ac- 
complished so much in developing rail 
transportation and reducing its costs, could 
be applied to street transportation. 

However, it is my belief that the plan 
as at present constituted will tend to weed 
out the small truckman. According to an in- 
vestigation the average load for all vehicles 
operating in lower Manhattan is only about 
twenty-two per cent of capacity. By provid- 
ing for full loads the new plan should re- 
duce by nearly one half the number of 
vehicles using the streets of downtown 
Manhattan. This will materially relieve 
congested street traffic conditions, which 
with the elimination of delays at terminals. 
will favor an extensive employment of 
motor trucks. This will bring responsible 
contractors intd the field with large fleets 
of motor trucks, whose high efficiency will 
command preference from the drayage 
director. ; 
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The Amazing Experience of 


Victor Jones 


How in One Evening I Discovered the Secret of a Good Memory and 
in Six Months Increased My Business One Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


As I look back on it today, I can hardly 
believe that it is only six short months 
since I first met David M. Roth, the fa- 
mous memory expert, and learned from his 
course—in one evening—how to make my 
memory do wonderful things, which I never 
dreamed were possible. 


That first meeting, which has meant so 
much to me since, was at a luncheon of the 
Rotary Club in New York where Mr. Roth 
gave one of his remarkable memory demon- 
strations. I can best describe it by quot- 
ing the Seattle Post Intelligencer’s account 
of a similar exhibition: 

“Of the 150 members of the Seattle Ro- 
tary Club at a luncheon yesterday not one 
left with the slightest doubt that Mr. Roth 
could do all claimed for him. Rotarians at 
the meeting had to pinch themselves to see 
whether they were awake or not. 

“Mr. Roth started his exhibition by ask- 
ing sixty of those present to introduce 
themselves by, name to him. Then he waved 
them aside and requested a member at the 
blackboard to write down names of firms, 
sentences and mottoes on numbered squares, 
meanwhile sitting with his back to the 
writer and only learning the positions by 
oral report. After this he was asked by 
different Rotarians to tell what was written 
down in various specific squares, and gave 
the entire list without a mistake. 

“After finishing with this, Mr. Roth sin- 
gled out and called by name the sixty men 
to whom he had been introduced earlier, 
who in the meantime had changed seats and 
had mixed with others present.” 

It was just such a meeting that I attend- 
ed at the Hotel McAlpin, when Mr. Roth 
started me on the “Road to Better Mem- 
ory.” 

My own progress in memory building 
since that time. seems like one of those 
pleasant dreams about picking up basket- 
fuls of money. You know the kind—when 
you lie still and try to stay asleep so you 
ean keep on dreaming (and picking up 
money). But it is reality all right for 
I have the proof. I can now go into a 
room with from 30 to 50 people, and one 
hour from being introduced to them—or a 
week after or a month—call their names 
instantly, almost without a single mistake 
on meeting them again wherever it may be 
or however unexpectedly I may run into 
them. 

But I find I am not the only one who 
has had this strange and quite unbetiev- 
able experience. 

Only yesterday I was sitting at the desk 
of Mr. Roth’s publisher, the president of 
the Independent Corporation, when we 
were interrupted by the ring of his tele- 
phone, I had come to discuss some of the 
finer points in Mr. Roth’s code for linking 
up numbers with names and business facts. 
When the Publisher hung up the receiver 
he said, “That was Terence J. McManus 
speaking, of the law firm of Olcott, 

sonynge, McManus and Ernst. You have 
heard of him of course—a striking figure 
in many famous criminal trials in New 
York City, and a hard man to beat when 
it comes to a test of wits or memory. 

“He says he regards our service in giving 
this Roth Memory Course to the world as 
a ‘public benefaction.’ The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method and the ease with 
which its principles may be acquired appeal 
to him tremendously. He says he has al- 
ready had oceasion to test out the effective- 
ness of the first two lessons in preparing 
for trial an important action in which he 
is about to engage. (You see I am pretty 
good myself at reporting telephone talks— 
thanks to Mr. Roth!) 


“But that is an everyday occurrence 
now. We have just received this letter 
from E. B. Craft, Assistant Chief Engineer 
of the Western Electric Company. He 
says: 

eat one sitting I succeeded in learning 

the list of 100 words in Mr, Roth’s first 

lesson forward and backward, and to say 
that I am delighted with the method out- 

- lined is putting it very mildly. I feel al- 
ready that I am more than repaid in the 
real value and enjoyment I have gotten 
from the first lesson.’ 

“The gratifying, and inspiring, part of it 
is,” continued the Publisher, “that they 
all say substantially the same thing. Here 
is a basket of 1000 letters from Roth en- 
thusiasts received by us in the past 30 days 
—selected at random from the many thou- 
sands who have written in ordering the 
course. One man says, ‘It can’t be true!’ 
and returns the course. The other 999 tell 
in glowing terms what the Roth method 
is doing for them, in many ways, and how 
quickly and delightfully they have mastered 
the big idea. 

“A good composite of the general type of 
these letters is furnished by this letter re- 
ceived several months ago from C. Louis 
Allen, who at 32 became the President of a 
million dollar corporation, the Pyrene Man- 
ufacturing Company, makers of the famous 
fire extinguisher. You know the letter but 
read it again. He says: 

‘Now that the Roth Memory Course is 
finished, I want to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed the study of this most fascinating 
subject. Usually these courses involve a 
great deal of drudgery, but this has been 
nothing but pure pleasure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from 
taking the course of instructions and feel 
that I shall continue to strengthen my mem- 
ory. That is the best part of it. I shall 
be glad of an opportunity to recommend 
your work to my friends.’ 

“I tell you. Mr. Jones, it is a great ex- 
perience to read these letters that pour in 
every day from every corner of the land— 
especially when I think how simple this 
method is and how few people among those 
who need it so badly have imagined before 
tbat such a thing could exist.” 
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All this was no surprise to me. In fact 
it seemed rather “tame” compared to my 
own experience with the Roth Course— 
which was as follows: 

It sent me ahead in my business like a 
twin-six “on high” and to a degree that 
I would not have believed possible. And 
all in sir months! 

I know it was the Roth Course that did 
it. I will take my oath on it. Because I 
cannot account for the change in my whole 
business life in any other way. 

I had suspected that the letter I saw 
from “Multigraph” Smith (H. Q. Smith, 
Manager Multigraph Sales Company of 
Montreal) was over enthusiastic. But I 
know now from my own actual experience 
—that he didn’t put it a bit too strong 
when he wrote: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy as falling 
off a log. Yet with one hour a day of 
practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is— 
can improve his memory 100% in a week 
and 1,000% in six months.” 

The cold fact is that my new grip on 
business came in the six short months from 
the time I took up the Roth Memory 
Course. 

In that brief period—and my cashier will 
vouch for this—I increased my sales by 
$100,000—and that in war time, mind you, 


with anything but a “war bride,” and with 
German drives sending cold shivers down 
the public spine and submarines knocking 
holes in business confidence and buying 
habits. 


The reason stands out as brightly as a 
star bomb. Mr. Roth has given me a firmer 
mental grasp of business tendencies and a 
better balanced judgment, a keener fore- 
sight and the ability to act swiftly and 
surely that I never possessed before. 


His lessons have taught me to see clear- 
ly ahead; and how to visualize conditions 
in more exact perspective; and how to re- 
member the things I need to remember at 
the instant I need them most in business 
transactions. 


In consequence, I have been able to 
seize many golden opportunities that before 
would have slipped by and been out of 
reach by the time I woke up. 

You see the Roth Course has done vastly 
more for me than teaching me how to re- 
member names and faces and telephone num- ' 
bers. It has done more than make me a 
more interesting talker. It has done more 
than give me confidence on my feet. 

It has given me a greater power in all 
the conduct of my business. 

Mr. Roth’s course has endowed me with 
a new business perspective. It has made 
me a keener observer. It has given me a 
new sense of proportion and values. It has 
given me visualization—which after all is 
the true basis of business success. 

Now, dear reader, do you not think you 
can use this Roth Memory Course in your 
business? It doesn’t cost a penny to try 
it out. I am willing to lay a large wager— 
right now—that if you will send for the 
course and spend one evening on that fas- 
cinating first lesson, they won’t be able to 
get it back from you with a team of horses. 
And you will vote that $5 (which I know 
you will send eventually) the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 


Victor JONES 


Send No Money 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publisher of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how easy it is to double, yes, triple 
your memory power in a few short hours, that 
they are willing to send the course on free 
examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will 
be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you 
will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the course send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn, 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly’ 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course 


to you within five days after its receipt or send 
you $5. 





BY daiherseapeeachidtimeacs dkeeedeaateies 


Address 


shbubieeeute jicneetenosveree Ind. 720 
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DURAND 
STEEL RACKS 








NE of the most econom- 
ical features of Durand 
Steel Racks and Bins is 
their adaptability to vary- 
ing needs. 


All parts are adjustable 
and accurately made; the 
bins themselves are easily 
relocated when necessary. 
Thus dead space is always 
at a minimum. 

Write us of your particular needs. \ 

We are also makers of Durand 


Steel Lockers, and general steel fac- 
tory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 











Stop the Leaks that 


eep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has. been spent—and the 
pitiful part of it is we have nothing to 
show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, read page 479 of 
the June 22 issue of The Independent or 
write for free booklet called “How We 
Stopped the Leaks That Kept Us Poor. 


The INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 














vival of the pastoral stage. The mir is a 
Muscovite institution. It is unknown or 
less common in the Baltic provinces, Lith- 
uania, Poland or Ukrainia. 

When industrialism was introduced and 
the peasants came to town to work in the 
factories they tvok along their communal 
notions and formed themselves into artéls. 
These correspond to trades unions or gilds 
but keep the same familiar and informal 
character as the mir. The artél may take 
the form of a simple partnership, or a co- 
operative enterprize, or a stock company. 
In Russia the tendency is toward the syn- 
dicalist and I. W. W. type of organization 
by industries rather than organization by 
trades or state socialism. That is to say, 
all the workmen of a particular factory 
aspire to manage that business instead of 
all the engineers of the country joining in 
one union and all the electricians in an- 
other, and so forth, or instead of all the 
industries of the country being owned and 
run by the government. 

The social revolution in Russia is the 
outcome of two forces; one indigenous, a 
development of this primeval communism ; 
the other imported, the Marxian socialism. 
When the autocracy was abolished it was 
soon apparent that the real power lay not 
with liberals of the type of Prince 
Lvov and Professor Miliukov, not with 
republican socialists like Kerensky, not 
with any leaders at all, but was to be 
found lower down, in the communal coun- 
cils or soviets. The soviet is the political 
aspect of the mir and the artél, the agri- 
cultural and the industrial community. 
These two sections of the population, the 
peasants and the proletariat, are at pres- 
ent assigned equal representation in the 
national council or the soviet of soviets 
altho the latter, the town wage-earners, 
form only 15 per cent of the population. 
But on account of their better organiza- 
tion and greater activity in the revolution 
they have secured a larger representation 
than their numbers warrant. 

The present Russian Government styles 
itself “The Russian Socialistic Federated 
Republic of Soviets.” This cumbrous cog- 
nomen shows its composite ancestry, but 
the accent is obviously on thé last word. 
A pure democracy, that is direct rule of 
the people, is possible only for a small 
community which may all assemble togeth- 
er. The soviet then must resort to federa- 
tion ang representation of the republican 
kind in order to extend its range of ac- 
tion. 

The local soviet, which may be all the 
people in a village or all the hands in a 
factory, will elect delegates in proportion 
to its numbers to a more general soviet and 
this to the congress of soviets at Moscow. 
This congress or Soviet of Soviets elected 
an executive committee, the People’s Com- 
missaries, to run the Government, in the 
same way as the stockholders elect direc- 
tors. It was the Council (Soviet) of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates at Petro- 
grad that, under the leadership of Lenine 
and Trotzky, became the dominant force 
of the revolution, and they are now at the 
head of it. Foreign residents in Russia and 
the outside world thought that this Gov- 
ernment would not last, but after eight 
months it still holds out against internal 
and external enemies. The soriet Govern- 
ment may rightfully be called tyrannical, 
undemocratic, intolerant, incapable, unpa- 
triotic, and various other things, but it can- 
not be called weak or unstable compared 
with other (revolutionary governments. 
Lenine and Trotzky may be deposed at any 
time, the Bolsheviki rule may be over- 
| thrown, but the soriet is likely to be the 
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mainstay of any native popular govern- 
ment. 

Bolsheviki and soviets seem almost 
synonymous to us, but in reality they rep- 
resent different and indeed antagonistic 
movements. The soviet is a native Russian 
product. Bolshevikism is “made in Ger- 
many.” Whether Lenine and Trotzky are 
pro-German or not is in dispute, but it is 
unquestionable that their socialism is of 
the German rather than the Russian type. 
German socialism, orthodox Marxianism, 
tends toward centralization and regimenta- 
tion. It is materialistic and irreligious. It 
is doctrinaire in its theory and rigid in its 
party discipline. It looks with favor upon 
the introduction of machinery, the accumu- 
lation of wealth, the growth of big business, 
the formation of trusts, for it looks forward 
to the time when these industries shall all 
be under state control and this wealth at 
the disposal of the people. 

In contrast to this is another type of 
what is called socialism, but may be more 
aptly characterized as anarchistic com- 
munism. This sees its ideal not in a power- 
ful centralized state with cities and manu- 
factories on a larger scale but in village 
communities leading the simple life. Its 
disciples would willingly dispense with the 
luxuries and comforts of modern civiliza- 
tion in order to get rid of the noise of the 
factory and the grime of the mine. This is 
the sort of idyllic anarchism and industrial 
communism that was depicted in William 
Morris’s “News from Nowhere,” was advo- 
eated in Prince Kropotkin’s “Fields, Fac- 
tories and Workshops,” was taught by 
Ruskin and Tolstoy and was tried out at 
Brook Farm, New Harmony, and other 
American colonies. Its ideal is renuncia- 
tion, not acquisition. These early socialists 
did not, like the Marxians, aim to seize 
the government; they desired to slough it 
off, 

They did not inspire to the possession of 
wealth; they discarded it. They did not 
want to control industrialism but to abol- 
ish it. They did not believe in class war 
but in universal peace. These Utopian 
socialists generally differed in temperament 
from the Marxian socialists who succeeded 
theth. Utopianism was country-bred, Marx- 
ianism was the city’s child. The Utopian 
was apt to be artistic, nebulous in his 
theories, impractical, individualistic, pacific. 
tolerant, mystical, often deeply religious. 
The Marxian was dogmatic, militant, not 
at all ascetic, efficient in organization, ener- 
getic in propaganda, working for a catas- 
trophic revolution to overthrow capitalism. 
but in the meantime holding on to what 
wealth he could get. Whether this type of 
socialism was any more practical or desir- 
able than the Utopian may be questioned 
but it was unquestionably stronger. 

The anarchist-communist or Utopian 
type of socialism was more congenial to the 
Russian temperament than the Marxian or 
Prussianized type. Living, nine-tenths of 
them, in the country and engaged in agri- 
culture, they knew little of the class strug- 
gle and the problems of modern industrial- 
ism and they had not been excited to envy 
by the wanton display of luxury. The ideal- 
istic and visionary side of socialism ap- 
pealed to the religious disposition of the 
Russian more than the hard and materialis- 
tic form developed in Germany. The native 
variety of ‘socialists, the Narodniki or 
Populists, hoped that by retaining and de- 
veloping the primitive communism of the 
mir Russia could be carried safely 
over from feudalism to socialism without 
passing thru the capitalistic stage, and so 
escape the cataclysm which the Marxians 
prophesied for its downfall. Instead of 
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Special Features 


Map measures 2714 x 38 inches 
vhen spread. Folds up into heavy 
manilla cover, 5% x 10% inches. 

_ Cover shows flags of the sixteen 
\ilied Nations in actual colors. 

Map of Western Front printed 

colors. All names printed to be 
casily read. 

Military Map of the U. S. A. 
Printed in black. 

A wonderful two-in-one Map. The 
more a uSe it, the more you will 
prize i 











EW KIND OF WAR MA 


There Figh 


There—right there! And in this spot too! Put your 
finger on their battle-ground. Isn’t it great to have an 
“American” map of the Western Front! A map that 
shows just where “we” are “over there.” A map that 
will take you in two seconds from the news headlines 
to the spot where “it happened.” That’s the kind of a 
guide you now have in this new War Map of the 
Western Front, specially indicating where American 
troops are engaged! A wonderful map in colors, show- 
ing the present fighting zones in detail and over 5,000 
villages, towns and hamlets. 


Also a Military Map of the U.S. A. 


This new kind of a War Map is really two maps in 
one. On the one side you have the map of the Western 
Front, on the other side you have a United States 
Military Map showing— 


Posts and Stations of Army Naval Training Stations 
National Army Cantonments Marine Barracks 
National Guard Camps Aero Training Stations 


MAIL THE COUPON A limited number of this 


new War Map will be 
offered at the special introductory price of only $1. 
There is a great demand for this map and we do not 
know how long the $1 price will hold. An increase in 
price may come any day—so please order promptly to 
secure the } price. Fill out and mail the coupon or 
just pin a dollar bill to a letter. If you are not more 
than delighted with this splendid new map, just return 
it to us, and your $1 will be promptly refunded. 
Order today—NOW ! Clip the coupon before you forget. 


Dndependent Corporation 


119 W. 40th St., New York City 








Follow every move of our boys 
“over there.” They. are now in the 
“heat of it’—holding important sec- 
tions on the Western Front, 

* 





Around the margin of the map is printed 
e 


the various insignia showing t rank of 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
and the different branches of the service. Be 
able to tell a Lieutenant-Colonel or a Major 
when you see one. Be able to tell the branch 
of service of every Soldier and Marine you 
see—a wagoner from a medical man, a coast 
artilleryman from a cavalryman, etc. You 
can learn it all from this new map. 
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INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
119 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 


Enclosed is $1 for which you will send me 
the new U. S. A. War Map of the Western 
ront. 7-20-18 
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Enjoy Beauty? Write 
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Wish Knowledge? Write for Booklet. 
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WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 
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Send for Booklet Henry N. Teague, Lessee 





AUTHORS 


What have you’ in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and advertise the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
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passing thru all the regular grades of 
slave, serf, communal peasant, peasant pro- 
prietor, hired farmhand, landless workman, 
wage-earning proletarian, socialist, why 
could the Russians not skip from the third 
to the last? But the orthodox Marxian was 
as much shocked at this as an old-fashioned 
schoolteacher at the idea of a pupil skip- 
ping several grades. He insisted, as an op- 
ponent, Peter Struve, put it, that “the 
mujik must be cooked in the factory boiler 
before he will be ready to enter the social- 
ist state as a full-fledged member.” 

Unfortunately for Russia the Czar’s goy- 
ernment drove its radical students over the 
border into Germany and they came back 
Marxians. In 1898 the Russian Marxians 
organized a Social Democratic party: like 
that of Germany. The Narodniki developed 
into the Social Revolutionary party, These 
two parties united in the abortive revolu- 
tion of 1905 and the successful revolution 
of 1917. Both parties split after the fail- 
ure of the 1905 revolution into a Right and 
Left wing, or conservative and radical fac- 
tion. 

The radical faction of the Social 
Democratic party, which insisted upon a 
purely working class movement, command- 
ed a majority and have ever since been 
known as Bolsheviki (Majoritarians). The 
Mensheviki or minority who were a little 
more tolerant and willing to allow the 
bourgeoisie some slight share in the move- 
ment and the resulting socialist state, joined 
with the right wing of the Social Revolu- 
tionary party while the left wing of that 
party, the Maximalists, joined with the 
Bolsheviki. The Bolsheviki secured control 
of the soviets, the workmen’s councils, 
which had been organized during the revo- 
lution of 1905 and dominated the revolu- 
tion of 1917. By that means the Bolsheviki 
leaders, Lenine and Trotzky, came into 
power and they have excluded from the 
councils not only the bourgeoisie but also 
their former allies of the Social Revolu- 
tionary party. To this ostracized party be- 
long Kerensky and the older revolutien- 
ists who have lived in England and Amer- 
ica, such as Kropotkin, Tschaikovsky and 
Madame Breshkovsky, and they are now 
urging intervention to overthrow the Bol- 
shevik rule. 

This civil strife in Russia resembles the 
Great War outside. The intolerant and 
tyrannical but capable Bolsheviki strongly 
entrenched in the center, are holding out 
against various disorganized groups of op- 
ponents. And just as the socialists of Ger- 
many support the government of the 
Kaiser because it protects them against 
foreign foes so the socialists of Russia sup- 
port the Bolsheviki because they fear the 
overthrow of the socialistic republic by 
capitalistic powers. The Bolsheviki have 
given their people—at least on paper— 
what they most desired, peace and land— 
and they will resent any movement that 
seems likely to take these gifts away. If 
‘freed from foreign influence and the dread 
of it, probably the Russian people would, 
in the course of time, eliminate the Bol- 
sheviki influence and develop an indigen- 
ous type of socialism. Already Lenine has 
had to modify his rigid Marxianism in con- 
cession to Russian sentiment, as for in- 
stance, in giving the land to the communes 
instead of putting it under state control. 

But Russia cannot be left to work out 
her own destinies or, as some would put it, 
to “stew in her own juice.” Germany is too 
powerful and aggressive a neighbor. Even 
now, with all her preoccupations, she will 
not keep her hands off Russia. The problem 
of the Allies and Ameriéa is how to coun- 
teract the German influence without fatally 
antagonizing the Russian people, how to 
free them from this new tyranny without 











restoring the old. 
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WHY SOCIALISM IS 
PRO-ALLY 


(Continued from page 90) 


socialism that Germany could never 
realize political and industrial democracy 
until her great military machine was 
defeated. As far back as 1896, during the 
International Socialist Congress in London, 
I heard August Bebel and Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht both declare their belief that a 
crushing defeat of the German armies by 
the armies of some other nation or group 
of nations would be necessary in order to 
make it possible for the German people to 
rise and secure freedom and democracy. 
Bebel later wrote something of the same 
sort in his “Memoirs.” 

The events of this war have shown that 
the military system of Germany—the dia- 
bolical device of Prussianism—is too strong 
to be overthrown from within the empire. 
The destroying blows must come from with 
out. The Allied nations will destroy Ger- 
man military power and in so doing they 
will make possible the freedom of the Ger- 
man people and the people of Germany’s 
vassal state—Austria-Hungary. 

The Allied cause is the cause of true in- 
ternational socialism. The American Social- 
ist who does not support the Government 
of the United States and its allies in this 
war betrays the Socialist cause and be- 
comes an ally of the Kaiser! 








AFTER THE RAILS, 
THE WIRES 


(Continued from page 85) 


This was the underlying object in secur- 
ing Federal control of the railroads—to co- 
ordinate more than seven hundred different 
properties, to eliminate competition, to pre- 
vent duplication, to mobilize without waste 
the freight and passenger carrying agen- 
cies of the nation. Similarly the case of the 
wire companies is to be determined by the 
Government. Doubtless the separate and 
privately owned wire corporations have 
done the best they could under the circum- 
stances in which they have worked. But no 
man’s best and no corporation’s best, judged 
by pre-war standards, is sufficient to com- 
bat the evil of today. The best of every 
one must be pooled and combined for the 
nation’s best good. Money economy is a sec- 
endary matter. If it can be effected, so 
much the better, but it is not an essential. 

Unquestionably the nationalization of 
the wires for the war will make it possible 
to unearth certain agents of Germanic ac- 
tivity, to facilitate the electrical communi- 
cation so necessary for the conduct of the 
war by the Government and by individuals, 
and to prevent, incidentally, a tie-up from 
labor troubles. Our postal employees have 
never yet struck. 

Wiut11aAM Leavitt SToppArD 








One of the most pathetic of objects, just 
now, is a rolling-pin. "Tis a sad relic of 
ple-gone days!—London Opinion. 


Officer (while examining applicant for 
Fort Snelling)—Got any scars on you? 

“No, but I got some cigarets over there 
in my coat.”—Awgwan. 


Private—the only known creature that 
has’ less. privacy than a goldfish. 

(ruard—the only man in camp to whom 
everybody is a friend.—Judge. 


It strikes us that there is a more dan- 
gerous ailment about than German measles 


—and that is, German rumor-tism.—Pass- 
ing Show. 


He—Why do you call your dog Cupetel? 


(she—-Because he’s a watch dog.— Purple 


There’s a big busi- 
ness man in Salt Lake 
City and he found that 
he just couldn’t keep up 
with his work. He 
worked overtime until 
he was exhausted. One 
night, wearily turning 
the pages of a maga- 
zine on his way home, | 
he came across an ad- 
vertisement like this 
one. He cut out the 
coupon and sent it. 

This is what he says: 
“TI was able to cut out 
all the overtime very 
soon and now I am do- 
ing a great deal more than formerly and | still 
quit before quitting time.” 

But he says that that coupon brought him some- 
thing even bigger. It gave him a broader view of life—it showed him new possibilities 
in himself—and it showed him how to turn these possibilities into realities. That’s the 
story of E. Q. Cannon, President of the Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

If you want to work fewer hours—if you want to get more money for the hours 
you do work—if you want more fun—more rest—more money—more work—what- 
ever it is that you want—you can learn how to get it through 


The Emerson Course 
in Personal Efficiency 


R. S. Howland, who owns fruit groves in Florida, found that it gave him 24 hours more 
a week—s whole day. Suppose you had one day more a week in which to make money, or to 
play golf? ; , 

R. F. Brune, a grocer of California, got $3,000 a year extra in income. 

El Swanson, Secretary of the Fort Pitt Chocolate Company, Inc., got a 33%4% raise in 
salary. 

Already 25,000 men are learning how to get the most out of themselves through this course. - 

Every man in the United States will have to do double his work to take the 4 
place of the men who are gone. Every man will have to give 
his utmost—his best—and his biggest—to win this war, 

/ Inp. 
7-20-18, 















You can give that best and biggest and still be fresh 
and able to do service—or you can give your best 
and find yourself an exhausted wreck. Learn how 
to get the most out of your brain—your body 
—your time. 


f Review of Reviews 


Send for this book. It contains the answer to 
the ever-present question of how to take a ‘‘Short 
Cut to Success,’’ Some of the chapters: 

What is Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency ? 
How you are taught Efficiency. Are youear-mind- 
ed oreye-minded? Findout what youare actually 
doing with yourtime. Most failures are due to guess- 
work, You use only half your Dna oy To what do 
some men owetheir success? ealth culture. Pere 
sonal fi Mr. E ‘s age to you. 

There is no standing still in life. If you're not going for- 
ward, you are going backward. If Efficiency doesn’t grow on 
you, inefficiency will. This course will send you forward to your 
goal—it will put you on the shortest, quickest, easiest road to suc- 
cess. Send the coupon for information now—today. It costs 
you soning and may be the biggest thing you ever did in 
your life. 


Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place 


FREE—This Book >\/ 
20 Chapters—In Colors—Illustrated : gy New York 








/ 
of Send me particulars about 
Ag your course in Efficiency and 
a Story of Emerson, also your book, 
A Short Cut to Success.” This 


puts me under no obligation. 





New York 4 Address 





COOPSCOOOCEOOCET OCS OCOD OCS OCC OCDE CO COO OCS eeeee 
FREE An interesting book on automobile econ- 
omy; repairing, tire upkeep, increasing 


mileage, etc.; invaluable to every owner, driver, garageman, 
repairman, dealer. . 
American Automobile Digest, 3337 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 3o¥s 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 





U. S. A.WAR MAP 
SHOWING THE WESTERN 
BATTLE FRONT 
ALSO OUTLINE MAP INDICATING 
TRAINING CAMPS AND 





Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive grounds. 
CANTONMENTS Golf course and tennis courts. Football and baseball fields, 
IN THE Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President Saltsburg, Penna, 


AN ARTIST 
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If you want the newest and best map of 
the battle front showing every village, _ 


town and hamlet, send for this map, ( yer 
size 28x39, printed in four colors and home during hc # 
only $1.00, postage prepaid. time A 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Division of Business Education 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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here is an antiseptic germicide liniment 
~—one that is healing, cooling and sooth- 
ing. Absorbine, Jr., is more than a germicide, 
more than a liniment—it is both. It means 
prompt relief from aches and pains; keeps little 
cuts and bruises from becoming more serious. 


Absorbineu! 


THE ANTISEPTIC 





It is especially good for children’s hurts be- 
cause it is so harmless and safe to use—made 
of pure herbs and positively non-poisonous. 

Use Absorbine, Jr., wherever a Paine grade 
liniment or germicide is indicated. To reduce 
inflammatory conditions — sprains, wrenches, 
swollen veins or glands. 

To reduce bursal enlargements, 
wens, weeping sinews. 

To allay pain anywhere—its 
anodyne effect is prompt and 
lasting. 

To heal cuts, bruises and sores. 

Only a few drops required at 
an application. 


$1.25 a bottle at druggists 
or postpaid, 
A Liberal Trial Bottle 
will be sent you upon receipt of 
Io cents in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
283 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 

















Thing } 
in All the World 


UT of herlifeforever: 

One more home wrecked! And all 
because he and she missed the true 
meaning of the marriage relation. 

Could she have held him? What is the 
real secret of married ha 
No nobler, 


more tening 
that question—no isftiee discussion of the 
sex relationship was ever published than 
PERSONAL HELP FOR THE MARRIED 
By Pref. Thos. W. Shannon. A. M. 
other eminent specialists 
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pastries 
“THE - A. MULLIKIN. COMPANY 
Dept. Marrietta, Ohio 
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| Change of Address 


If you are going away for the 
summer, you will want THE INDE- 


PENDENT to follow you. Let us 
know your new address, if possi- 
ble, three weeks ahead. Be sure to 


give us your old address also. 
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Keeping Up With William 


HOSE who chortled over “Keeping Up 

With Lizzie” ao few years ago are in- 
troduced by the same author to a new pace- 
maker. But William is ever so much harder 
to keep up with than Lizzie. In fact there 
is only one person who even warmed up 
on William’s trail and as that person has 
been disowned by modern theology, William 
has the race practically to himself. 

As a purveyor of “hot air,” William has 
no equal. He both consumes it and gives 
it out. He inhales it every time some one 
assures him that Providence just sat around 
waiting for him to be born, and he exhales 
it whenever he tells a deluded multitude 
that he is the father of democracy and the 
prince of peace. 

Thru the person of Honorable Socrates 
Potter, Irving Bacheller gives us his opin- 
ion of William. 

Sentiment and emotion were a needless in- 
heritance, Hohenzollern and Krupp proposed to 
cut them out of life and abolish tears. Tears 
were in the nature of a luxury. The poor could 
not afford them. . . . Life was to be reduced to 
a merciless iron’ plan like that of a beehive— 
the most perfect example of efficiency in nature, 
with its two purposes of storage and race per- 
petuation. No one ever saw a bee shedding tears 
or worrying about the murder of a drone. 


Keeping Up With William, by Irving Bach- 
eller. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1 


The Flying Poilu 
A story of the war that is realistic and 
at the same time delightful, refreshing 
and thoroly human is the unusual com- 
bination that Marcel Nadaud has achieved 
in The Flying Poilu. 

Chignole was only a Paris street urchin 
who won his way from mechanic into the 
Aviation Corps. Humor, pathos and charm 
are as well combined in the writing of the 
book as in the character of Chignole. 

The story was written by an observer- 
bombarder in the French Aviation Corps 
and translated by Mme. Frances Wilson 
Huard. 


The Flying Poilu, by Marcel Nadaud. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.35. 


Soldier Letters 


ETTERS from the front which are so 

intimate and personal that one feels a 
bit guilty about reading them make up the 
little volume called An American Soldier. 
Under fire for nearly a year, Lieutenant 
Edwin Austin Abbey, of the Fourth Cana- 
dian Mounted Rifles, tells of his expe- 
riences first in the ranks and then as an 
officer. 

The letters carry none of the mysticism 
common in the writings of French soldiers. 
They are interspersed with thanks for 
Christmas crullers and requests for under- 
wear and tooth-paste. Amid the unspeak- 
able hardships of modern warfare and con- 
stantly under the shadow of death, the 
writer’s only complaint is that some one 
stole a pair of socks he had put out to dry. 
He is pleased at being gazetted a lieuten- 
ant, not because of the prestige of rank, 
but because the washing facilities are bet- 
ter in the officers’ quarters. 

In these short letters are summed up 
the simple courage of the American at 
war, together with his boyishness, his lack 
of pose, and his dread of trying to appear 


THE NEW BOOKS 


a as 


heroic. When one reads of how the young 
officer met death while rescuing a comrade 
at Vimy Ridge, it comes with a shock, as 
if a personal friend had fallen. 


An American Soldier, by Edwin Austin Abbey. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1.35. 


A Comedy of Growth 


F Justin hadn’t been so matter-of-fact 

and if Laura had gotten her courage. up 
sooner—but then that would have been 
another story and not this delightful tale 
of Miss Dane’s, this “comedy of growth,” 
in which she proves that “No one can grow 
for another—not one.” 

How matter-of-fact Justin was and how 
unquestioningly adoring Laura was, you 
can see from the way in which he pro- 
posed to her—quite incidentally—when she 
talked of going away, sometimes, perhaps. 


“Will you marry me, then? Naturally I’m in 
earnest, I’m awfully fond of you—really. And 
the old lady will be tremendously pleased. Will 
you marry: me?” 

She looked at him, breathless, her lips trem- 
bling, & dawning in her eyes. 

“Oh, Justin—oh, Justin, what do you think? 
Of course I will!” 

“That’s all right, then!’ 

But it was not all right, and why not 
is the rest of this deftly told story. 

First the Blade, by Clemence Dane. The Mac- 

millan Company. $1.50. 


Stories of Adventure 


N Gold and Iron are collected three sto- 

ries of adventure by Joseph Herges- 
heimer: “Wild Oranges,” “Tubal Cain” 
and “The Dark Fleece’—stories far re- 
moved from the usual types of fiction, re- 
moved even from life as most of us see it, 
and yet dominantly real in the characters 
they present. The early blast furnaces of 
middle Pennsylvania and the sedate white 
houses of the salty New England coast; 
the pungent sweetness of orange groves run 
wild and the slow progress of the canal 
packets, with their gay loads of women in 
crinoline and peacock cashmere shawls, and 
men with prodigious whiskers and var- 
nished Wellington boots, make up the vari- 
colored backgrounds of these tales. Against 
them in bold relief are sketched the men 
and women who mastered fate and molded 
it to their will. In character analysis Mr. 
Hergesheimer has somewhat the viewpoint 
and technic of John Galsworthy;.in his 
nature descriptions the author of Gold and 
Tron suggests the quality of somber beauty 
dominant in Joseph Conrad’s tales. Take. 
for example, this paragraph from “Wild 
Oranges” : 


Supper at an end, Woolfolk rolled a cigaret 
from shag that resembled coarse black tea, and 
returned to the deck. Night had fallen on the 
shore, but the water still held a pale light; in 
the east the sky was filled with an increasing, 
cold radiance. It was the moon, rising swiftly 
above the flat land. The moonlight grew in 
intensity, casting inky shadows of the spars 
and co across the k, making the light 
in the cabin a reddish blur by contrast. The icy 
flood swept over the land, bringing out with a 
new emphasis the close, glossy foliage and 
broken facade—it appeared unreal, portentous. 
The odors of the flowers, of the orange blossoms. 
uncoiled in heavy, palpable waves across the 
water, accompanied by the owl’s fluctuating cry. 
The sense of imminence increased, of a gentus 
loci unguessed and troublous, vaguely threaten- 
ing in the perfumed dark. 

Gold and Iron, by Joseph Hergesheimer. Al- 

fred A. Knopf. $1.50. 








